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In sending the congratulations of the Council 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants to 
The Times on the completion of its 150 years of 
publication Mr. Cassleton Elliott, the President, 


says: ‘‘The Times remains unrivalled for - its 
succinct and accurate presentation of news and 
relevant criticisms, whether in regard to public 
events, finance, literature, or the arts. That the 
public should be well informed in financial and 
commercial affairs is a need which The Times 
has gone far to satisfy. Its insistence upon a 
high standard of financial integrity has‘ fortified 
the work of the accountancy profession and 
sustained the best traditions of British finance.” 


A special Committee appointed by the American 
Institute of Accountants has made a report on 
development of accounting principles which has 
been approved by the Council of that Institute. 
The main points of the report are contained 
in the extract which will be found in another 
column. In some respects the recommendations 
are applicable only to American institutions, 
which are differently constituted from those in 
this country. In others the principles enunciated 
are already recognised in the profession here 
although they have never been placed on record. 

The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, in 
his report on Trade Unions for the year 19383, 
states that the Trade Unions Acts do not require 
Unions to have their accounts audited by pro- 
fessional accountants, although about one-third 
of the Unions now do so. Continuing, he says 
the advisability of employing professional 
accountants is amply illustrated by cases of 
defalcation set out in the report. In one of these 
cases the Union was defrauded of £4,800 between 
June, 1928, and December, 1982. At the half- 
yearly audits it had not been the practice of the 
auditors to insist upon inspecting the bank pass 
books. Instead, they had been content to 
accept figures read out by the secretary and 
allowed him to retain the pass books in his 
possession. Subsequently the trustees became 
suspicious, and on going to the banks found 
that the balances amounted to only about £7 
instead of £4,800. Upon proceedings being 
taken, the secretary was found guilty on charges 
of fraudulent conversion, forgery and falsification 
of accounts. 


In relation to the affairs of Wm. Adler & Co., 
Limited, a resolution for voluntary winding up 
was followed by a compulsory order, and a question 
arose as to the costs of the voluntary liquidator 
incurred between the date of the resolution for 
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voluntary winding up and the presentation of the 
petition for compulsory winding up. The Registrar 
disallowed certain of the items, and the solicitor 
then put in another bill including the disallowed 
items. The Official Receiver having raised 
objections to this bill, it came before the Registrar 
and was disallowed. The matter was then 
brought before Mr. Justice Eve, who held that 
costs incurred by the company’s solicitor and 
the liquidator between the passing of the resolu- 
tion and the filing of the petition were admissible 
if properly incurred, and that the voluntary 
liquidator could include such items in his bill 
for payment out of the company’s assets. 


The Gilbart Lectures on Banking are again 
being delivered by Mr. R. W. Jones, Fellow of 
the Institute of Bankers, and as usual the lectures 
deal with various points of general interest. 
some of which are worth noting. There is a 
general belief that the customer of a bank has 
only to stop payment of a cheque in order to 
cancel it, but this is not so. Whatever may be 
the circumstances as between the drawer of a 
cheque and the person to whom it is made payable 
(such as false pretences or fraud) which call for 
countermand of payment, if the cheque gets 
outside the payee’s hands by being transferred 
to a third party in such circumstances as to make 
him a holder in due course (that is, a bona fide 
holder for value without notice of any defect) 
such party can proceed against the drawer for 
the full value of the instrument. He is not 
concerned with disputes between the drawer and 
the payee nor any intermediate parties. Having 
acquired the cheque honestly for value before 
it was overdue, without knowledge of any pre- 
vious dishonour or defect of title of his transferor, 
he has every right to the property in the cheque. 
The safeguard of the drawer of a cheque against 
loss arising in this way is very simple; he has 
merely to cross the cheque “not negotiable,” 
in which case anyone taking it will not be able 
to derive a better title than any of his pre- 
decessors in ownership. 


Another point arises in connection with the 
practice of some banks of crediting cheques to a 
customer’s account before they are cleared and 
allowing him to draw against them. Where 
such has been the practice, the bank cannot 
arbitrarily and without notice withdraw such 
facilities. To cover cases of this character it is 
the habit of banks to caution customers by means 
of a notice in the pass book and elsewhere to the 


: effect that the bank reserves the right at its 
discretion to postpone payment of cheques 


drawn against uncleared effects which may have 
been credited to the account. 


Where a customer keeps more than one account 
in his own right the bank always claims the right 
of set off, but if one of the accounts is a trust 
account or the banker has received notice of a 
trust, no set-off can be exercised. In this connec- 
tion the provisions of the Solicitors Act, 1933, 
have to be borne in mind because, in the case 
of solicitors’ accounts, banks cannot now exercise 
the right of set-off, by agreement or otherwise, 
over any credit balances on the “ client ” account 
or accounts that solicitors are now bound to 
keep. 


On an appeal by the Crown from the decision 
of the Commissioners in the case of Ward (Inspec- 
tor of Taxes) v. Anglo-American Oil Company. 
Limited, it was held by Mr. Justice Singleton 
that interest on notes issued by the company 
for a specified time less than a year was not 
‘‘annual interest’? within the meaning of 
Rule 3 (l) of Cases I and II of Schedule D, but 
that interest for a single year (although payable 
half yearly) was annual interest within the mean- 
ing of that Rule, and therefore was not admissible 
as a deduction in computing the profits of the 
trade. His Lordship said, “I agree with the 
contention of the Solicitor-General that interest 
does not cease to be annual because it covers 
one year only, and so long as you have interest 
for a full year it is within the words of Rule 3 (I), 
annual interest.” 


Last month Mr. Justice Finlay had before him 
in the case of Browning (Inspector of Taxes) v. 
Mrs. Duckworth, an appeal by the Crown from 
a decision of the Special Commissioners dis- 
charging an assessment made on the defendant 
in respect of War Loan Interest received without 
deduction of tax. Mrs. Duckworth’s husband 
was engaged in Egypt where she resided for part 
of her time, but on account of her health she spent 
from 44 to 54 months each year in this country. 
It was admitted that her husband was not 
resident in this country, although he also came 
back to England for two or three months each 
year while his wife was here. Neither he nor 
his wife had ever taken a house here, but lived 
in hotels or visited relations in various parts of 
the country. Their permanent home was in 
Egypt, where they had a furnished house. 


On behalf of Mrs. Duckworth it was contended 
that she ceased to be a resident in the United 
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Kingdom when she was married and went to 
Egypt in 1925, and that she was thereafter in the 
position of a married woman living with her 
husband within the meaning of Rule 16 of the 
General Rules ; and accordingly that the assess- 
ments were wrongly made in her name and could 
only be made, if at all, in the name of her husband. 
For the Crown it was contended that she was 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom and 
that the assessments were properly made in her 
name under Rule 16 of the General Rules. 


His Lordship said he accepted the assumption 
that the husband was not resident in this country 
for the years in question and was bound by the 
finding of the Commissioners that the wife was 
resident here. One might have thought, he 
remarked, that both or neither were resident 
here. The matter was purely one of construction 
of Rule 16, and the argument of the Crown 
required that words should be read into the Rule 
which were not there. It might be quite reason- 
able to do so, but that was not a matter for the 
Court but for the legislature. On the proper 
construction of the rule, Mrs. Duckworth was a 
married woman living with her husband, and 
therefore the assessment on her personally was 
bad. The appeal was accordingly dismissed. 


Mr. E. B. Orme, the Chairman of Martins Bank 
Limited, speaking at the annual meeting of the 
bank the other day made some interesting 
remarks on the subject of international trade 
and the problem of gold distribution. Whilst 
appreciating the improvement in our internal 
trade as the result of measures taken by the 
Government such as quotas, agreements, &c., 
his view is that the United Kingdom lives by 
its international trade and until this flows freely 
it is useless to expect a return to the abundant 
prosperity enjoyed in the past. In his opinion 
the present condition of affairs has been brought 
about to a great extent by the cessation of inter- 
national lending by the great creditor countries. 
The result is that the spending power of borrowing 
countries is greatly reduced and they are unable 
to purchase our manufactures. 


With regard to gold, Mr. Orme says that if it 
is produced from the earth only to be stored and 
sterilised in vaults in France and America, or 
hoarded privately elsewhere, it cannot perform 
its proper function as the basis of world credit. 
He suggests that America should take the first 
step in bringing about the re-distribution of 


gold throughout the world by lowering her tariffs 
to such an extent as will allow the countries 
which are starved of gold to trade with her and 
so restore the free movement of goods, services, 
capital and credit. - 


Banks are frequently accused of favouring the 
large customer at the expense of the smaller one. 
In answer to this, Mr. Orme says that, of the 
advances made by his bank, over 87 per cent. 
of the bank’s borrowing customers have overdrafts 
of £1,000 or less, and only about 9 per cent. have 
overdrafts between £1,000 and £5,000, the large 
borrower therefore representing a very small 
percentage of the whole. This, he says, he prefers 
because he likes the bank’s risks to be well spread. 


Mr. W. F. Tuke, the Chairman of Barclays 
Bank Limited, in the course of his address at 
the annual meeting of the company, took a similar 
line to Mr. Orme in his reference to the difficulties 
at present interfering with international trade. 
He said that many countries had yet to solve 
their debt problems both internally and extern- 
ally, while others had to decide whether or not 
they would by lowering their tariffs receive pay- 
ment of debts owing to them in the only form 
in which such debts could ultimately be paid, 
namely, in goods and services. Until greater 
progress had been made in the solution of these 
and other problems, one of the major requirements 
of the present situation, namely, the return to 
an effective international monetary system, 
could not be accomplished. It was necessary to 
have a suitable basis for international trade 
before its volume could be substantially increased, 
and in his view gold was the only practicable 
basis, because apart from other reasons, it was 
the only one in which the people of the world 
appeared to have confidence. 


On the other hand Mr. McKenna, the Chairman 
of the Midland Bank, commends our departure 
from the Gold Standard and says that ‘‘no reason 
can be found either in the internal situation or in 
the position of our balance of payments for re- 
versing the monetary policy which has proved so 
successful in the past three years.” 


It is announced that a branch of the Scottish 
Office is being opened in Edinburgh which will 
be known as the “ Office of the Secretary of 
State for Scotland.” It will be under the charge 
of an Assistant Secretary of the Scottish Office, 
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and will be visited frequently by Ministers and 
prominent officials from London. The object is 
to maintain closer touch between the Scottish 
Office and Local Authorities and other bodies 
in Scotland, as it is considered that the work 
at present done by the Scottish Office in London 
includes certain duties which could be performed 
equally well in Edinburgh. These duties include, 
amongst many others, the administration work 
in connection with rating and valuation, Local 
Authorities’ Accounts and Local Taxation 
Returns. 


The Daily Telegraph records the following 
entry as appearing in the Churchwarden’s 
Accounts of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, London :— 

“To the painter, for washing the twelve 

Apostles off the organ loft, 4s. 6d.” 
The entry was made in the days of Oliver Crom- 
well when more serious damage was done to 
many churches. 


The Chairman of the Assessment Committee 
of the City of London gives some interesting 
figures with regard to the rateable value of the 
** one square mile ” of which the City is supposed 
to consist. He says that when he first became 
a member of the Assessment Committee of the 
old City of London Guardians 32 years ago, the 


rateable value was £4,888,000, whilst to-day 
(leaving out of consideration the effect of de- 
rating) the comparable figure is £9,283,000. 
This represents an increase of about 90 per cent., 
the bulk of which has been added since the end 
of the war, only £924,000 having been added in 
the 16 years prior to 1918. The increase is not 
all attributable to a general rise in values, but 
partly to additions by way of alterations and new 
buildings, the approximate percentage due to 
this cause being about 25 per cent. 


English banks other than the Bank of England 
do not issue bank notes, but in Scotland all the 
leading banks issue notes of their own. It 
now transpires that three of these banks, by 
an error in design, have issued notes on which 
the Royal Arms appear. The Royal Arms are 
the ensign of public authority, and can only be 
used by the King and Government officials. The 
error has only just been discovered, and it has 
been arranged for the Royal Arms to be removed 
and the bank’s own arms substituted. This will 
involve the calling in of all old notes and the 
_ issue of new ones, but as the error is purely a 

technical one it will not affect the value of the 
notes in question. 


DUTIES OF AUDITORS AS TO 
BAD DEBTS. 


In our December issue we published a short 
report of the judgment of the Court of Appeal in 
Scarborough Harbour Commissioners v. Robinson, 
Coulson, Kirkby & Co. A fuller- report of the 
case which is now available shows that the 
duties and responsibilities of auditors were dis- 
cussed at some length by the three Judges who 
constituted the Court, but as the auditors were 
not acting under the statutory provisions applic- 
able to the audit of limited companies, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the particular circum- 
stances of the case. 

Briefly stated, the facts were that the Scar- 
borough Harbour Commissioners were consti- 
tuted by the Scarborough Harbour Act of 1843, 
under which it was the duty of the Clerk to the 
Commissioners to prepare the accounts. The 
Commissioners being desirous that the accounts 
so prepared should be examined by an auditor, 
the defendants were appointed for that purpose, 
Mr. Robinson being the partner in charge of the 
work. An action against the auditors was 
brought claiming that they ought to make good 
losses which the Harbour Commissioners had 
incurred by reason of debts owing by J. Sellers 
and Co., Limited, a company of which Mr. Thomas 
Whitehead (who was also a defendant in the 
action) was chairman. Mr. Whitehead at all 
material times was also chairman of the Harbour 
Commissioners’ Board and of the Finance Com- 
mittee. The charge was that Mr. Robinson allowed 
to pass in the balance sheets amongst “ Sundry 
Debtors” debts which were due from J. Sellers 
and Co., Limited, without making any report 
with regard to their being in arrear. Mr. Robinson 
made his first inquiry with regard to the debt of 
Sellers & Co., Limited, in 1929, but it was alleged 
that he did not bring the matter officially to the 
notice of the plaintiff Board and the Finance 
Committee. Three years later, in 1932, when the 
amount due had reached a larger amount, he 
insisted upon a meeting being called, and a proper 
reserve being fixed for the debt, or the whole 
amount due being written off as bad. Mr. Justice 
Crossman held that in 1929 the matter of the 
arrears should have been formally reported to the 
Board or to the Finance Committee, or that a note 
should have been made on the balance sheet, and 
that in failing to do so the auditors were guilty 
of negligence. 

The auditors appealed against this judgment, 
which has now been reversed by the higher 
Court. For the defence, Mr. Robinson said it was 
quite true that Sellers & Co., Limited, were in a 
somewhat worse position year by year, but that 
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money was brought in when it was needed from 
resources which Mr. Whitehead was able to 
control. He also stated that he was given to 
understand by the clerk to the Board and the 
collector that as regards Sellers & Co., Limited, it 
was not the policy of the Board to press imme- 
diately for payment; also that in the year 1930 
he had a conversation on the matter with a 
member of the Finance Committee. He likewise 
knew that every month a statement of debts 
outstanding was brought before the Finance 
Committee. Apparently this statement was 
merely a total, but Mr. Robinson understood and 
believed that the details also were before the 
‘Committee. 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, 
said he had always some difficulty in accepting 
the wisdom that is ex post facto. As he himself 
had remarked in the City Equitable Fire Insur- 
ance case, it was not easy to reconstruct the true 
position as it stood when the auditors were called 
upon to do their duty, and there was always a 
desire to find a scapegoat who could be made 
responsible. In the same case he had quoted 
with approval the phrase used by Lord 
Justice Sargant, that the duty of an auditor was 
verification and not detection. 

Lord Justice Maugham considered that Mr. 
Justice Crossman had stated the duty of auditors 
‘too widely when he said in his judgment that it 
was the duty of the defendant firm to ascertain 
and state the true financial position of the 
plaintiff Board at the time of the audit. He 
ventured to think that a more accurate proposi- 
tion would be to say “it was the duty of the 
firm to use reasonable care and skill in auditing 
accounts which shall state the true financial 
position of the plaintiff Board at the time of the 
audit.” He did not think it was quite accurate 
to say that Mr. Robinson accepted statements 
made by subordinate officials of the Harbour 
Commissioners. He did not think Mr. Gardner, 
the Clerk, was in the position of a subordinate 
official in the particular circumstances of the 
case, but prima facie he was the person who 
should have told the Commissioners what the 
position was with regard to the company which 
was controlled by the chairman. Mr. Robinson, 
at any rate, made his inquiry, and received an 
answer which he thought was sufficient. He 
thought it was vital to remember in the first place 
that the auditor had no statutory duties whatever 
to perform. It was a case where a skilled pro- 
fessional man was being employed by the Com- 
missioners to perform their statutory duties under 
the Scarborough Harbour Act. He thought it was 
worthy of remark that there was no evidence 
whatever as to damage having been sustained by 


the Commissioners by reason of the figure at 
which the debt due by Sellers & Co., Limited, 
stood in the accounts of the Harbour Com- 
missioners. What loss had the Harbour Com- 
missioners suffered by reason of the fact that 
their position was represented as being better 
during three years than it really was? It had 
not been argued that anything could have been 
recovered, but only that Sellers & Co., Limited, 
might have been turned out of the occupation 
of the premises on the pier, in respect of which 
the debt was incurred. There was absolutely no 
evidence that this would have been done before 
the date when the auditor insisted upon the 
meeting being called; on the contrary, the 
evidence was all the other way. 

Lord Justice Romer said it was impossible to 
lay down any general rule as to the duty of an 
auditor in all circumstances and in all conditions. 
It was necessary to know by whom the auditor 
had been appointed, the circumstances in which 
he had been appointed, and the facts with which 
he had to deal, and it was then possible to say 
as regards any particular circumstance what 
the duty of the’ auditor was. In the case 
they were considering, he really stood in the 
relation in which an auditor would stand to a 
firm of partners who appointed him to audit 
their accounts. He mentioned this because the 
case had been presented as though Mr. Robinson 
stood in the position of an auditor appointed by 
the shareholders of a limited company, but he 
could not take that view at all. 

Unanimous judgment was accordingly given 
in favour of the auditors, with costs. 

It will be observed that the Master of the Rolls 
referred to the duty of an auditor as being 
“ verification and not detection.” We think that 
professional accountants usually interpret their 
duties somewhat more widely than this, and 
probably a better definition would be that which 
was given in the Kingston Cotton Mills case, 
where it was stated that an auditor was a watch- 
dog but not a bloodhound. 

One point in regard to the case does not seem 
to have been discussed, namely, the position of 
the auditors arising from the fact that in addition 
to being the auditors of the Harbour Com- 
missioners, they were also the auditors of J. Sellers 
and Co., Limited, whose debt was the subject 
of the action. It would have been interesting to 
learn the view of the Court regarding knowledge 
acquired by an auditor in his confidential capacity 
in respect of one client who owes money to another 
client whose accounts he is auditing. What is the 
auditor’s right or obligation to use his knowledge 
respecting client No. 1 for the benefit of client 
No. 2? 
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THE NEW UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE SCHEME 


[CoNTRIBUTED.] 

Pernaps the most important measure of sociology 
since the War, the new Unemployment Insurance 
scheme, will come fully into force on March Ist. The 
scheme is divided into two parts, the Insurance 
Benefit part and the Unemployment Assistance part, 
but there is of course interlocking relationship 
between the two parts. 


Insurance Benefit—An unemployed person on 
proving the payment of thirty Unemployment 
Insurance contributions in the two years prior to 
date of claim is entitled to 156 days’ insurance benefit 
in any benefit year ; a benefit year is individual to 
a claimant, roughly the commencement of the year 
being determined by the date of first claiming. 
Furthermore, if he is a person who has been insured 
for at least five years, he is entitled to further in- 
surance benefit in that year, called “ additional 
days,’ three days’ benefit being allowed for every 
five stamps, less one day for every five days’ benefit 
received in the preceding five years. When, however, 
he has drawn all the insurance benefit to which he 
is entitled in that benefit year, he must have recourse 
to the Unemployment Assistance sections for the 
remainder of that year. 


Unemployment Assistance.—This part of the scheme 
is administered by a new body, the Unemployment 
Assistance Board, but the Government Department 
concerned is the Ministry of Labour, and the Ex- 
changes are used as with insurance benefit for regis- 
tration signings and receiving the allowances. Auto- 
matically an insurance claimant as above is eligible to 
make a claim for an unemployment allowance, but 
the scheme embraces many more persons than these, 
and unlike all former schemes, there is no contribution 
test which must be fulfilled before a claim can be 
made. The Unemployment Assistance part is open 
to all persons between the ages of 16 years and 
65 years whose normal occupation is one insurable 
under the Contributory Pensions Acts ; these Acts 
embrace many more occupations, including those in 
the agricultural industry and domestic service. 
Moreover, if a person has since attaining the age of 
16 years been unable to obtain employment owing 
to the state of trade in his district, and the work he 
requires is in an occupation under those Acts, he 
comes within the scope of the scheme also. The 
insurance benefit condition of being available for 
and capable of work must be met, but provision is 
made so that persons who have had occasional sick- 
ness and incapacity periods will not be taken out of 
the term “able-bodied,” the real object of the 
assistance part being to include persons who are 
employable and not the wholly incapacitated. An 
appeal against a decision that a person is not eligible 
may be made to an Appeal Tribunal, but where the 
question which has arisen is whether the occupation 
of the person concerned is employment within the 
meaning of the Pensions Acts, this must be referred 


to the Ministry of Health. The Trade Dispute dis- 
qualification rule of the insurance sections applies to 
this scheme also, and, where the question is one 
concerning this rule, the Ministry of Labour must 
decide, and the procedure of appeals and so forth is 
the same as with insurance benefit. To secure an 
unemployment allowance the claimant must prove 
that he has no work, or only such part-time or inter- 
mittent work as not to enable him to earn sufficient 
for his needs. He must further register for employ- 
ment and make application in the specified way ; 
broadly the procedure will be the same as for insur- 
ance benefit. The chief condition of all however is 
that he must prove that he is in need of an allowance. 
In this connection it should be noted that there is 
nothing to prevent an allowance being given to a 
person already in receipt of insurance benefit ; also 
if a person is disqualified for receipt of insurance 
benefit by the statutory disqualification provisions 
of the insurance sections (other than the Trade Dis- 
pute rule) an allowance similarly may be granted if 
need is there. 

Unemployment Allowances.—In the Unemployment 
Assistance part of the scheme, there are no actual 
amounts to be paid as allowances. The amount is to 
be determined by reference to the applicant’s needs, 
including the needs of any dependent members of the 
household, not of course any members who them- 
selves come within the category of persons within 
this part of the Act. In assessing the need of an 
applicant as in the foregoing, regard must also be 
paid to the resources, not only of the applicant, but 
of other members of the household, whether de- 
pendent or not. On the other hand consideration 
must also be given to the personal requirements of 
those members concerned. To arrive at the total 
household needs, various amounts have been laid 
down by regulations as being sums sufficient to meet 
the maintenance needs of each member of the house- 
hold under review. But whereas, formerly, when 
under local Public Assistance Committees, there was 
a differentiation in the scales used, under this new 
scheme there is a scale uniform for the whole country. 
The procedure to arrive at the actual amount of an 
allowance is first for an assessment to be made of 
the needs of the applicant and his household. Then 
any resources of the household are taken. The actual 
sum then payable as an allowance is broadly the 
difference between the two totals (if any). But it 
must always be remembered that the actual capital 
or income of the different members is not fully taken 
into account. Various amounts are deducted, for 
such things as personal requirements, and these, 
although laid down in the Act, are really elastic, as 
discretion is given to make special deductions in case 
of employment expenses, necessary habit of living, 
dress and keeping up appearances and so forth. 
Moreover, such resources as Health Insurance benefit, 
sick pay, Workmen’s Compensation payments, dis- 
ability pensions, do not count in full ; deductions are 
made. The actual deductible amounts are laid down 
in the Acts, but space forbids details. Capital assets 
are not considered as being available for the current 
needs of the household, except anything in excess of 
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£300; in certain circumstances in excess of £400, 
that is for household members, not the applicant or 
those in near relationship. Up to £300, an income is 
assumed of 1s. for every complete £25 after the first 
£25. The first £25 of capital is disregarded entirely ; 
in practice this means that capital assets of £49 19s. 11d. 
would actually not be assessed as available for either 
income or capital. For members, not applicant or 
wife, husband, father, or mother of applicant, only the 
actual income up to £300 or £400 according to the 
amount of capital of the household belonging to the 
member, would be assessed. The value of any inter- 
est in the house in which the household resides is to 
be disregarded entirely in assessing capital assets. 
Sundry Matters.—Any determination of a claim 
may provide that an applicant must attend a training 
course or course of instruction, and payments may be 
made to him while attending such a course, as well as 
a maintenance allowance while there, and allowances 
may likewise be given to his dependants during the 
same period. If an applicant is ordinarily sup- 
ported by another member of the household, both 
being applicants for an allowance, the grant may be 
made to the one who ordinarily supports the other (for 
example, a father receiving an allowance inclusive of 
a grant for a son or daughter). Where a question 


has arisen whether the applicant has failed to avail 
himself of opportunities of employment or training 
(such employment, however, must be considered 
“ suitable ” as defined in the Insurance Benefit part) 
or has misused payments made for his dependants, 
the case may be termed one of “ special difficulty,” 


and dealt with differently. A determination in sucha 
case may provide that the whole or part of an 
allowance shall be issued to some other member of 
the household. The allowance may be in “ kind” 
in these cases and not in cash, or the allowance may 
be made subject to the applicant’s attendance at a 
“work centre ’’ and that he complies with the rules 
there, or that he enters a workhouse. The Board has 
power to provide work centres or arrange to use 
similar centres belonging to a Public Assistance 
authority. If a person has persistently refused or 
neglected to maintain himself, or his family, or is a 
case of “ special difficulty,” as explained above, and 
has contravened any conditions laid down in a deter- 
mination made under that section, an official of the 
Board is required to make a report to an Appeals 
Tribunal, and the Tribunal may direct that for a 
specified period the applicant is to be deemed to be 
not qualified for inclusion in the Unemployment 
Assistance scheme. The individual must be given an 
opportunity to be heard, and if in consequence of 
suspension he becomes chargeable to a Public 
Assistance authority, that body may apply for a re- 
consideration of the case. If a person over 18 years 
of age, who has no work and registers for employ- 
ment, wishes to attend a training course, the Board 
may permit him to attend a course, notwithstanding 
that he is not in need of assistance as laid down in the 
Act. Moreover, in these cases the Board is em- 
powered to issue payments to him during his training 
at the course. 


The Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATIONS. 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, April 3rd, 
4th and 5th, 1935. 


The following programme has been approved by 
the Council of the Society :— 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3RD, 1935. 


9 to 11 p.m.: Reception at the Mansion House by 
The Right Hon. The Lord Mayor (Sir Stephen 
Killik, F.S.A.A.) and the Lady Mayoress. 
Music and dancing. 


TuurspDAY, APRIL 4TH, 1935. 


11.30 a.m.: Address of Welcome to Visitors and 
Members by the President at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment 
(near Temple Station.) 


6.45 for 7.15 p.m.: Dinner at Guildhall, London, 
to meet the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. (By 
kind permission of the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of London.) 


8.30 p.m.: A Theatre Party for Ladies will be 
arranged. 


Fripay, Aprit 5TH, 1935. 


1 p.m.: President’s Luncheon at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall to Overseas Visitors. 


3.45 to 5.80 p.m.: President’s At Home at Incor- 
porated Accountant’s Hall. 


9 p.m. to 2.30 a.m.: Ball at the Dorchester Hotel, 
Park Lane. 


In order that the proceedings may be repre- 
sentative of the whole Society, the President and 
Council hope to receive the support of members and 
ladies from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and where possible of members abroad. 


Invitations to participate in the celebrations have 
been extended to committees of the Society’s members 
overseas and to delegates of other professional bodies 
in the British Dominions and abroad. 


The programme and forms of application for 
invitations and tickets (Guildhall dinner 35s., ball, 
double 35s., single £1 1s.) will be issued to members 
during the first week in February. It is requested that 
applications may be forwarded to reach the Secretary 
at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, W.C.2, as early as possible, and in any 
event not later than Monday, March 11th, 1935. 
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@bituarp. 


ARTHUR EDWIN WOODINGTON. 

The announcement of the death of Mr. Arthur Edwin 
Woodington, F.S.A.A., who held the position of President 
of the Society during the years 1916 to 1919, has been 
received by Incorporated Accountants with great regret. 
Mr. Woodington, who was the son of Mr. Ebenezer 
Woodington, F.C.A., was admitted to the membership 
of the Society in the year 1887. He was elected to the 
Council in 1899, and, as already indicated, was made 
President in 1916. At one time he was in his father’s 
office, but decided to commence public practice in January, 
1895, at 5, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., at which address 
he continued until he retired at the end of 1932. In 
1900 he was joined in practice by Mr. W. Norman Bubb, 
F.S.A.A., the style of the firm being Messrs. Woodington, 
Bubb & Co., Incorporated Accountants. Other partners 
joined the firm later on. Mr. Woodington rendered many 
services to the Society. In addition to his occupancy of 
the Presidency during the last three years of the War, 
he was one of the Examiners to the Society in Accountancy 
subjects during the years 1899 to 1918, and took great 
interest in the professional training of the students. 
During the War years Mr. Woodington was one of the 
Controllers of Enemy businesses appointed by the Board 
of Trade, and subsequently he took an active part in 
administering the scheme of the Ministry of Labour for 
ex-officers who desired to become accountants, and he 
gave much time to interviewing and advising a number 
of ex-officers who eventually qualified themselves for 
membership of the Society. In the days before the War 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodington were well known to the members 
generally by their attendance at the Conferences of the 
Society held in various parts of the country, and in all 
his work for the Society he endeared himself to his 
colleagues and the members generally by the genial 
manner in which he discharged his duties. It was with 
great regret to his colleagues that he finally retired from 
the Council on account of failing health some two years 
ago, and his death is generally regretted by all those 
with whom he came into contact. Mr. Woodington is 
survived by Mrs. Woodington and an only son. The 
funeral took place at Golders Green Crematorium on 
January 24th, when amongst others there were present 
Mr. W. Norman Bubb, F.S.A.A., Mr. D. F. Middlemiss, 
F.S.A.A. (partners), and Mr. A. A. Garrett, specially 
representing the President and Council of the Society. 


ETHELBERT JAMES CHRISTOPHER STEVENS. 

We have learned with regret that Mr. E. J. C. Stevens, 
A.S.A.A., Secretary of The Friend Newspapers, Limited, 
Bloemfontein, died on December 15th at the age of 52. 
Mr. Stevens qualified as an Incorporated Accountant 
in 1909. He was at one time in public practice, but had 
been in the service of the Friend Newspapers for a 
number of years, and he was appointed to the position of 
Secretary in 1929. He was well known as a Freemason 
in Bloemfontein. 


Special Council Meeting. 
A Special Meeting of the Council was held on Wednesday, 
January 28rd, 1935. Upon consideration of a report from 
_ the Disciplinary Committee, Mr. John Eastaugh (Asso- 
ciate), London, was excluded from Membership of the 
Society. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 


A meeting of the Council was held in Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall on January 23rd, when there were 
present: Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott (President), in the 
chair; Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett (Vice-President); Mr. 
A. Stuart Allen; Mr. R. M. Branson, Mr. J. Paterson 
Brodie, Mr. D. E. Campbell, Mr. Arthur Collins, Mr. F. 
Holliday, Mr. Walter Holman, Mr. Edmund Lund, Sir 
James Martin, Mr. Henry Morgan, Mr. (. Hewetson 
Nelson, Mr. James Paterson, Mr. William Paynter, 
Mr. Arthur E. Piggott, Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, Mr. Percy 
Toothill, Mr. R. T. Warwick, Mr. Richard A. Witty, 
Mr. F. Woolley, Mr. A. A. Garrett (Secretary), Mr. E. b. 
Edwards (Parliamentary Secretary), and Mr. J. R. W. 
Alexander. 


Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Mr. F. Walmsley, Sir Thomas Keens, Mr. W. Norman 
Bubb, Mr. Henry J. Burgess, Mr. W. Allison Davies, 
Mr. W. H. Payne, Mr. Alan Standing, Mr. A. H. Walkey, 
and Mr. E. W. C. Whittaker. 


Deatu or Mr. A. E. Woopincron. 


Before proceeding to the business of the meciing, 
the President referred to the recent and regretted death 
of Mr. Arthur Edwin Woodington, a Past-President of 
the Society. The Council rose in their seats and adopted 
a resolution of condolence with Mrs. Woodington and 
with the members of the family of the late Mr. 
Woodington. 


PRESENTATION OF OLD SILVER BY 
Mr. FrREDERIC WALMSLEY. 


The Council received from Mr. F. Walmsley, to mark 
the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Society, 
a presentation of Old Silver consisting of a plain two- 
handled bowl, on collet foot, with gadroon edges, 11} inches 
diameter, with cover. Date 1843. It was resolved that 
the cordial thanks of the Council be accorded to Mr. 
Walmsley for his gift. 


FirTiETH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS. 


The Council approved the programme of arrangements 
prepared by the Committee having charge of the 
celebrations, which is published in a separate part of this 
issue. 


DEATHS. 


The Secretary reported the deaths of the following 
members :—Mr. Arthur Julius Feek (Fellow), Pershore, 
Worcs.; Mr. William Alfred Henderson (Associate), 
London; Mr. Randal Hopley (Associate), Goole; Mr. 
Herbert Lancaster (Associate), London; Mr. Ethelbert 
James Christopher Stevens (Associate), Bloemfontein ; 
Mr. Arthur Edgar Tolputt (Associate), Tunbridge Wells ; 
Mr. Henry Waters (Associate), Morecambe ; Mr. Arthur 
Edwin Woodington (Fellow), London. 


Mr. John Ainsworth, Incorporated Accountant, 
formerly Deputy County Treasurer of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, has been. appointed Chamberlain and 
Treasurer of the City of Plymouth. 
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RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants and Auditors, a Research Committee 
was appointed, to define from time to time the direction 
in which research would be of advantage to the profession, 
and to consider the practicability of undertaking such 
research. The Committee consists of Mr. Richard A. 
Witty (Chairman), Mr. R. T. Warwick, Mr. H. E. Coles- 
worthy, Mr. W. Bertram Nelson, Mr. R. N. Barnett, 
Mr. W. J. Back, Mr. Basil Sheasby, and Mr. A. A. Garrett, 
with Mr. Ernest E. Edwards as Secretary. 

It has been suggested that the work of the Committee 
should include, in the first instance, arrangements for the 
publication of monographs on professional subjects, for 
the formation of Research Groups, and special educational 
work as regards the technique of the profession. 

The Committee invites the co-operation of members 
of the Society. Any suggestions or offers to undertake 
research work under the direction of the Committee, 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Ernest E. 
Edwards, at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ACCOUNTANTS. 


Statement of Rules or Principles Recommended 

for Adoption. 

The following is contained in the report of the Special 
Committee on Development of Accounting Principles 
which has been approved by the Council of the Institute : 

1. Unrealised profit should not be credited to income 
account of the corporation either directly or indirectly, 
through the medium of charging against such unrealised 
profits amounts which would ordinarily fall to be charged 
against income account. Profit is deemed to be realised 
when a sale in the ordinary course of business is effected, 
unless the circumstances are such that the collection of 
the sale price is not reasonably assured. An exception 
to the general rule may be made in respect of inventories 
in industries (such as the packing-house industry) in 
which, owing to the impossibility of determining costs, 
it is a trade custom to take inventories at net selling prices, 
which may exceed cost. 

2. Capital surplus, however created, should not be 
used to relieve the income account of the current or 
future years of charges which would otherwise fall to be 
made thereagainst. This rule might be subject to the 
exception that where, upon reorganisation, a reorganised 
company would be relieved of charges which would require 
to be made against income if the existing corporation were 
continued, it might be regarded as permissible to accom- 
plish the same result without reorganisation, provided the 
facts were as fully revealed to and the action as formally 
approved by the shareholders as in reorganisation. 

8. Earned surplus of a subsidiary company created 
prior to acquisition does not form a part of the con- 
solidated earned surplus of the parent company and sub- 
sidiaries ; nor can any dividend declared out of such 
surplus properly be credited to the income account of 
the parent company. 

4. While it is perhaps in some circumstances per- 
missible to show stock of a corporation held in its own 
treasury as an asset, if adequately disclosed, the 


dividends on stock so held should not be treated as a 
credit to the income account of the company. 

5. Notes or accounts receivable due from officers, 
employees, or affiliated companies must be shown 
separately and not included under a general heading 
such as Notes Receivable or Accounts Receivable. 


Incorporated Accountants’ London 
and District Society. 


Dinner to Sir William Jowitt. 

At Incorporated Accountants’ Hall on January 23rd 
the Right Hon. Sir William Jowitt, K.C., was entertained 
to dinner. Mr. WatTerR Houtman, the Chairman of the 
District Society, presided, and amongst those present 
were: The Earl of Limerick, Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott 
(President of the Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants and Auditors), Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett (Vice-Presi- 
dent), Sir Thomas Keens, the Mayor of Westminster 
(Councillor F. G. Rudley, J.P.), the Mayor of Holborn 
(Councillor W. E. Mullen, J.P.), Sir James Rae, the Rev. 
H. N. Asman, Mr. P. H. Blackwell, Mr. Henry Morgan, 
Mr. William C. Crocker, and Mr. Terence Donovan. 


The toast of “‘ The King ” having been duly honoured, 

The CHarrMaN said it was his duty on behalf of the 
Incorporated Accountants of London to extend a welcome 
to Sir William Jowitt, and to submit the toast of his 
health. The task was not an easy one, because he had an 
Englishman’s natural and very proper reluctance to speak 
about a man publicly in his presence. That reluctance 
arose, of course, because the man whom they were de- 
lighted to honour that night could be spoken of only in 
terms of the utmost admiration. It was, perhaps, just 
as well that he had only pleasant things to say about Sir 
William Jowitt, because his reputation had been built up 
partly on his resources of invective. (Laughter.) He 
(the Chairman) had been given a time limit for his remarks 
and therefore he would concentrate on those aspects of 
Sir William’s work in which accountants were par- 
ticularly interested ; that meant that he must make only 
passing reference to other activities and must omit 
personalities altogether, for which they might be grateful. 
(Laughter.) He did not remember exactly what Sir 
William Jowitt did say in 1929, but if he was correct in 
stating that Sir William said that “‘ Income tax cases are 
more interesting that any other, because they afford such 
excellent mental gymnastics,” then he thought his choice 
of words was particularly apt. He himself would have 
chosen exactly that word “ gymnastics ” if he had intended 
to refer to Sir William’s excursions into the political 
arena. (Laughter.) But he had to refer to his work, and 
therefore he must pass by that period in Sir William’s 
career when, under conditions of great difficulty, he filled 
with distinction the office of Attorney-General. He hoped 
he would not be thought presumptuous if he claimed that 
the qualities which made for success in the profession 
which Sir William adorned were not vastly different 
from those which commanded success in the accountancy 
profession, to which most of those present belonged. 


People, when they discussed lawyers and barristers, 
often referred to the “‘ gift of tongues,” as though nature 
had endowed barristers with a special equipment of re- 
fills ; they forgot that, like the rest of them, the barrister 
had only one tongue, but, unlike the rest of them, it was 
usually in his cheek. (Laughter.) But the tongue was 
not the most important appendage either of a barrister 
or an accountant. The pre-eminence of Sir William lay 
in the fact that his tongue was the efficient instrument 
of a quick-thinking and disciplined mind, and that was a 
quality which they as accountants admired and desired. 
He had no doubt that Sir William was often placed in the 
position of having to prosecute the innocent and defend 
the guilty. In the accountancy profession they were 
placed sometimes in a similar position, because they had 
to defend what they regarded as indefensible and they 
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had to fight for the legal rights of those whose rights, 
from a financial point of view, were wrongs. (Cheers and 
laughier.) He did not want to labour those points, and 
he would therefore only add that they shared in similar 
circumstances the misgivings which Sir William must 
often feel when his work brought on him the fierce light of 
Press publicity. 

But he wanted to refer to a direction in which, he 
thought, their two professions had a common link. The 
legislature had not been very definite in defining 
their duties as auditors, and where it had given indica- 
tions they were passive and negative rather than positive 
and active. As a result, the student had to turn to specific 
cases, rather than to specific Acts, in order to equip 
himself for his work; therefore it came about that, as 
students, they had to learn by heart the dicta of Judges 
in certain historic cases. Who of them did not remember 
the Kingston Cotton Mills case, or the case of the London 
and General Bank? And the same method of training 
still went on. One of the Society’s examinees, purporting 
to quote Lord Justice Lopes, was more explicit. ‘* An 
Auditor,” he said, ‘“‘ is not a bloodhound, he is more like 
a bull-dog.” (Laughter.) Now, the credit for those pro- 
found utterances in the past had gone almost entirely to 
the Judges, but he believed that the credit belonged 
partly—and perhaps in large measure—to the Counsel 
engaged on either side, who might have put the idea into 
the mind of the Judge, even if he did not put the words 
into his mouth. He had used the word “ credit,’’ but he 
thought that needed some qualification, because a credit 
to the legal profession might be a debit to the accountancy 
profession. At the present day there was some reason to 
believe that it was a credit. He was not going to be 
so tactless or so discourteous as to suggest that the legal 
profession was trying to bind on to their shoulders any 
burdens, although there was some justification for claiming 
that they were capable of that—(laughter)—but he did 
think there was at the present time a tendency to enlarge 
the scope of auditors’ responsibilities in the direction of 
making them guarantors of accounts, assessors of values, 
and, to revert to the picturesque metaphor he had already 
used, to give to the faithful watchdog the rank of blood- 
hound. (Laughter.) He saw those tendencies in the 
framing of legislation, in the actions which took place 
in the Courts, and in the claims against accountants 
which did not come into the Courts. 

Now, they did not as auditors shirk responsibility. 
(Hear, hear.) They were perfectly ready to face up to the 
natural development of their profession, but he 
did think that if their responsibilities were increased 
their powers should also be increased. The danger he saw 
in that was that an increase of their powers might encroach 
on the responsibilities of the management, and such an 
encroachment would be good neither for the profession 
nor for industry. And that was why they did well to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the legal profession, because 
if he was right in assuming that lawyers had had in the 
past a large share in shaping the growth and the de- 
velopment of the profession, it was well that they 
should know and understand the point of view of the 
men who were trying to tread the sinuous and narrow 
path which the legal profession had helped to mark out 
for them. That was particularly the case with their dis- 
tinguished guest that night, who was not without personal 
knowledge of the pitfalls which surrounded account- 
ants. He had not time to attempt to summarise the 
cases in which Sir William Jow'tt had gained distinction, 
but his versatility was shown in a wide range of cases, 
which included civil cases in which accountants took a 
lively interest, and criminal cases in which they 
took a morbid interest. (Laughter.) In connection 


with Sir William’s criminal activities, he might perhaps be 
allowed to pause on a personal note. The future was 
unknown to him. He was particularly glad to have made 
personal contact with Sir William that night, because 
if fortune should finally land him in the dock, and if, like 
the man faced with a capital charge, he should be asked 
by the chaplain, “‘In whom is your trust founded ?” 
he thought he would be able to reply with great confidence, 
“In Jowitt.” (Loud laughter.) He gave them the toast 
of their principal guest, the Right Hon. Sir William Jowitt. 


Sir Witt1am Jowitr, who was warmly cheered on 
rising, said that since he entered that hall no fewer than 
four of their members had come up to him and said, ** Do 
you remember cross-examining me?” and no one had 
said, “Do you remember examining me in chief?” 
(Uaughter.) He was pleased to see that the members of 
their Society were so often on the wrong side. (Renewed 
laughter.) Sir Thomas Keens had told him that when he 
(Sir William) cross-examined him, he said, ‘‘ You have 
been dealing with figures—mere figures.”’ He left it at 
that, and the Judge gave them a triumphant verdict. 
The Chairman had referred to some observations he made 
in 1929. He made some very silly observations then. One 
of the silliest was when he was dining with a body of 
accountants—not the Incorporated Accountants—and 
being full of enthusiasm in his new office, he suggested 
that it would be a very good thing if all statutes could be 
passed in language that would be easily intelligible to the 
people, and expressed the hope that before he left office 
that would be done. He could not say, however, that he 
had altogether achieved success. A case in which they 
had been engaged for the last sixteen days was so com- 
plicated that the Judge had stated that the law was 
totally unintelligible to anyone. He realised that now he 
might just as well say that all statutes should be passed 
in verse, and he would suggest a form of simple metre 
which was associated with the name of his old friend, the 
Earl of Limerick. (Laughter.) It would be interesting to 
see what the effect would be if the Commission sitting on 
the Income Tax laws—who were going to report at some 
time or other—cast their statutes in that well known 
form of metre. (Laughter.) To the ordinary man in the 
street it would mean much more than the present statutes 
did ; to the lawyer there would be ample opportunity 
for argument, and the accountant would furnish the 
lawyer with the observations which he might appro- 
priately make. (Renewed laughter.) 

Now, he could not tell them how happy he was to come 
into that building for the first time. It seemed to him that 
they had selected the site of their building very shrewdly. 
The Psalmist said, “‘ Moab is my wash-pot, over Edom 
will I cast out my shoe.” Well, they were within the 
shadows of the Temple—he assumed that the Temple 
was their wash-pot. They were casting out their shoe to 
influence jurisdiction—he assumed that included juris- 
diction in the House of Commons. He understood that 
when the excavations for that building were made the 
excavators found not only the jaw-bone of a whale—if 
there was such a thing—but the skeletons of wolves 
and oxen. Whether they had got the skeletons of the 
wolves and the oxen still, he did not know, but they did 
have in London “ wolves” and “oxen” in different 
forms to-day; and he was afraid he could give scanty 
consolation to the Chairman if he thought that he could 
hold out any hope that the responsibilities resting on their 
shoulders to-day would be in any way lightened. 


The growth of the accountancy profession was one of 
the most amazing things in modern history. In the year 
1789, he was told, there were eleven accountants prac- 
tising in London; by 1840 the number had grown to 
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107 ; by 1870 it had grown to 467, and in 1935 he supposed 
they were as the sands of the sea. They had a body there 
which imposed, in the interests of the public and for the 
public protection, some adequate standard of knowledge 
on the part of those who were going to join the pro- 
fession. Well, the lawyers did the same. He was told on 
the best authority that in a recent examination this 
question was asked : ‘* What is the distinction between a 
mortgagor and a mortgagee?” and a young hopeful 
answered in this way : ‘* This distinction used to be very 
important, but since the passing of the Sex (Removal of 
Disqualification) Bill, it has become a mere matter of 
academic interest.” (Laughter.) 

Without attempting any ‘“ mental gymnastics ” at the 
present time, he would like to tell them his impressions 
of the movements of the industries of this country during 
the last two or three years. During that time he had 
taken no part in party politics at all, but he had had an 
opportunity of seeing the leaders of almost all the in- 
dustries in this country, and of talking with them and 
advising them with regard to their problems. The thing 
that struck him was the tremendous modification which 
had taken place in the competitive system. That was 
the last place in the world where he would discuss the 
merits or demerits of the competitive system, but this 
was quite plain—the competitive system to-day was being 
profoundly modified. For instance, if they had a coal 
mine, they could no longer produce as much as they 
liked ; they had to produce in accordance with a quota. 
And what was true of coal was true of agricultural pro- 
ducts—potatoes and milk. And if they had not got 
legislative quotas they had domestic quotas. The old 
system of competitive industry had this to commend it : 
it was founded on the principle of the “ survival of the 
fittest,” and any business that was not properly conducted 
went to the wall. Now that had all gone, and to-day they 
relied mainly on the accountancy profession to put 
something in its place. 

He did not believe for a moment that the last word in 
accountancy had been spoken. The science of accounts 
was a living and vital thing. He believed that the 
accountant in fifty years time would have evolved 
methods and systems which were unknown to-day. If it 
were not so, their profession was a dead one, and he 
did not for a moment believe that. Then how could they 
evolve in the modern system—which had largely eliminated 
the competitive element—a system by which business 
could be conducted on completely up-to-date lines ? 
The accountant was the only man who could supply the 
key to that problem. By improved methods of costing 
and in other ways they must aid businesses and be able 
to put their finger on the weak spots. They might be 
able to evolve a system whereby great enterprises, 
virtually free from any competition at all, would conduct 
their business on up-to-date and efficient lines. If they 
failed in that, then indeed he viewed the future with 
gloom. But he did not view the future with the least 
gloom. The people who annoyed him most were those 
who sat back in their chairs and talked of the splendid 
days there used to be. Of course there used to be splendid 
days, but their duty was to see that the days to come 
were also splendid. The accountancy profession, he 
believed, was going to play in the future as big a 
part as his profession had played in the past. He hoped 
that his profession would still ensure the preservation of 
individual liberty—the right of a man to make silly 
observations at a dinner like that—(laughter)—the right 
of a man to hold a meeting in Hyde Park and let off a 
lot of “hot air.” He hoped all those things would be 
preserved. But for the efficient conduct of the business 
of this country he relied mainly on the members of the 


accountancy profession. He relied on a Society such as 
theirs to see that the members admitted to it were com- 
petent to practise. Accountants were playing the part of 
doctors and they ought to see that nobody went on to 
the register who was not qualified to practise. (Hear, 
hear.) He would like to see their Society given far greater 
powers to ensure that. No man had any right to call 
himself an accountant who was not admitted to the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants, or to the other 
Society to which reference had been made. He would like 
both of those Societies to have the most complete dis- 
ciplinary powers to prevent people practising at all unless 
they had passed the tests which were set up. 

Reference had been made by the Chairman to one case 
in particular in which he was concerned ; it was a very 
worrying case to him at the time. After he resigned 
from the Government and came back to the Bar he was 
interviewed by a number of eminent accountants who 
wanted him to draw up, if he could, some rules which 
auditors in particular should observe and which, if they 
observed them, would free them from all responsibility. 
He had to decline altogether to attempt the task. He 
was sorry that he could not shelter them from responsi- 
bility ; public interest demanded that they should accept 
responsibility. The various problems that came before 
accountants were so infinite and capable of so many 
gradations that it was impossible to lay down any code ; 
they must judge them in the light of a great profession 
and a great science. Whether they called themselves 
“* bloodhounds,” ** bulldogs ”’ or “* watchdogs ”—whatever 
they called themselves, they must remember that they 
were in some senses serving not merely as the nominees 
of a board of a company, but that they were there in some 
very real sense to protect the public. (Hear, hear.) For 
his own part, he had in the past struggled to this end and 
he intended to do so in the future. 


He did not regard with satisfaction that the accounts 
of a business concern, or of a company, should be looked 
upon as a piece of black magic, or something which had 
no connection with reality. The concern belonged to the 
shareholders, and the shareholders, except in exceptional 
cases, had a right to know how it was going on. He would 
never consider a state of affairs satisfactory unless the 
accountants saw to it that there was some connection 
with the reality of the situation and some indication 
as to the way in which the business was tending. He had 
no doubt that that was insisted upon by many account- 
ants. If they continued that practice their names would 
become so well known that the public would demand 
that those names should be placed at the bottom of a 
balance sheet. 


Not only in public affairs, but in private affairs, he 
sincerely hoped that the services of members of their 
Society would be invoked. Income tax at the present 
moment was 4s. 6d. in the pound. How much would the 
Income Tax revenue amount to if everybody made an 
honest return? (Hear, hear.) That was a question he 
would very much like to have answered. When he became 
Attorney-General he thought to himself, “ Well, at any 
rate there is this consolation—that my Income Tax 
return will be accepted without question.” But while 
he had been beaten with whips before, he found that he 
was then chastised with scorpions. (Laughter.) He 
consulted Mr. Winston Churchill about it and Mr. Churchill 
said that when he had been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he had the same experience. (Renewed laughter.) They 
came to the conclusion that the taxgatherers wanted to 
show how efficient they were. Nowadays he put all his 
concerns into the hands of a member of their Society, and 
he need hardly say that the taxgatherer accepted what 
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the accountant said. (Cheers.) At any rate, he now had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the Revenue got what 
was due to it and no more. He would like to encourage 
everybody to do that by allowing a man to deduct from 
his Income Tax return the expense he would incur by 
consulting a member of their Society ; and he would like 
to remind the taxgatherers that they ought to look much 
more critically than they did at present on returns 
which were not signed by members of their Society. 
(Hear, hear.) He believed quite seriously that the welfare 
of industry in this country was bound up closely with the 
accountancy profession. Although he wished he could tell 
them that they were not going to have greater responsi- 
bilities thrust on their shoulders, he believed there was no 
other professional body that was more closely bound up 
with the welfare of this country than the accountants. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. E. CassLeToN Exuiott (President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants), in proposing ‘“‘ The Guests,” 
said he was sure they would all agree that they had 
listened to a remarkable speech by Sir William Jowitt. 
He had given them much food for thought. Personally, 
he ‘was quite in agreement with Sir William so far as 
responsibility was concerned. The accountancy pro- 
fession was a very responsible profession and he thought it 
would grow more so in the future. He did not think 
that they took their responsibilities at all lightly. They 
took them in the sense in which Sir William Jowitt had 
indicated, and they were fully aware of their tasks in the 
future. To his (the speaker’s) mind the accountancy 
profession lay at every angle of business of every des- 
cription. They had amongst them that evening many 
distinguished guests, and he would like to refer par- 
ticularly to the Chairman of the London Committee for 
the time being of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
He would like that gentleman to know that this was a 
very happy occasion for him, because they were at school 
together. It was their good fortune also to have with 
them the Earl of Limerick. He wished he was able to write 
a verse of poetry about him in the beautiful style for 
which his name was so celebrated. (Laughter.) Un- 
fortunately, he had not that gift, but he would like to 
assure the Earl of Limerick that they welcomed him there 
very warmly. 

The Right Hon. the Eart or Limerick, D.S.O., said 
he hated to disappoint any of his fellow men, but he was 
not prepared to reply to the toast in light verse. 
(Laughter.) He was brought up to believe that “‘ blessed 
is the man who, having nothing to say, did not give 
evidence of that fact in words.” (Laughter.) Such on 
other occasions had been his lot. A model for the search 
after truth, coupled with brevity, which was the pre- 
rogative of the great profession of accountancy and of 
other professions, would always be found in a dispatch 
sent by a certain sailor to his Admiral: ‘ Please your 
Honour and Glory ; met with the French fleet ; beat, 
killed, took, sunk and burnt as per margin. Yours truly.” 
(Laughter.) While he had no wish to treat the subject 
with levity, he thought he might produce one of the well 
known sayings of Disraeli: ‘* The characteristic of the 
present age is craving credulity.”” There had been all 
over the world a great tendency to search for expedients. 
He hoped the experiments of other countries would teach 
us in time not to embark on too rapid changes ourselves. 
Changes should be tempered by the time factor. His 
experience in the City extended over nearly a quarter of a 
century and during that time he had met many members 
_ of the accountancy profession. He had very great respect 
and regard for the services they were rendering, and he 
could not too strongly back Sir William Jowitt’s forecast 
of the future. His own business was in connection with 


factory work, and he had always found that they could 
look to the disinterested and highly trained, accurate 
minds of accountants to guide them in any branch of their 
activities. He was sure he was echoing the sentiments 
of his fellow guests in saying that they regarded their 
excellent hosts with affection not only arising out of the 
very good dinner, but also arising from a practical know- 
ledge of the profession extending over many years. In 
returning thanks for the extraordinary hospitality which 
had been accorded to them, he would like to quote the 


great John Morley, who said: ‘“‘ The great business of 


life is to be, to do, to do without and to depart.” (Cheers.) 

Sir Tuomas KeEeEns, D.L., F.S.A.A., in proposing the 
health of ‘“‘ The Chairman,” said he was quite sure that 
every member of the Council of the Society would agree 
with him that what they knew of Mr. Walter Holman was 
that he was a really good, genuine fellow, a first-class. 
accountant, a man who could be relied upon and one 
whose expressions were usually couched in the most 
felicitous language. Altogether he reflected the greatest 
possible credit on the London and District Society. 

The CHarrMaN having briefly replied, the proceedings. 
were brought to a close. 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND. 


The following letter has been received by Sir James. 
Martin as President of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Benevolent Fund from a well-known member of the 
Society, who enclosed with it a cheque for ten guineas 
in lieu of his usual donation of five guineas :— 

Dear Sir JAMES, 

I very much regret to read in the annual report that 
the trustees of the Benevolent Fund may have to curtail 
the grants made to some of the necessitous applicants 
owing to the inadequacy of the income from members’ 
subscriptions. 

Speaking as an old member of the Society, I cannot 
think that any charity can possibly come nearer to the 
hearts of our professional brethren or be more worthy 
of their support than the Society’s Benevolent Fund. 
Surely the needs of those of our members who, by 
reason of misfortune, have fallen by the way should 
appeal to our charity without any special pleading. Still 
more so should our compassion be touched by the 
necessity of those widows and orphans who, owing to the 
deaths of their bread winners, havebeen left to the tender 
mercies of the world. 

‘** Do unto others as ye would they should do unto you” 
is a motto we should adopt and act upon in this matter 
of assisting those who, by reason of circumstance, are 
compelled to look to us as members of a great and 
important society for such help as we may be enabled 
to give. I for one cannot resist the appeal you make as 
President of the Fund, and I have great pleasure in 
doubling my usual donation for this occasion. 

I hope your appeal will ‘‘ bear good fruit ” and result 

harvest. 


in a bountiful 
Yours very truly, 
Otp MEMBER. 


Personal. 
Mr. H. P. Gowen, F.S.A.A., has been elected for the 
second year in succession, as President of the Norwich 


Incorporated Chamber of Commerce. In connection 
with the new Unemployment Assistance Board, he has 
also been appointed thé Board’s representative of the 
Appeal Tribunal for the Norwich District. 
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The Contagion of Economic 


Rationalism. 
The Part of America and Great Britain. 


A Lecrure delivered to the Incorporated Accountants’ 
District Society of Liverpool by 
MR. HUGH LEWIS, J.P., 
Member of the Council of the London School of Economics, 
Director of Insurance Companies and Vice-President of the 
Insurance Institute of London. 


Mr. Lewis said: In reviewing President Roosevelt’s 
policy, criticism is of course easy, but we shall never get 
a balanced view of this great man’s heroic efforts for his 
country unless we realise that on taking office he had 
confronting him a nation in the depths of pessimism. 
Undoubtedly President Roosevelt has created a hopeful 
psychological attitude of mind—a very necessary begin- 
ning, but that of itself will not produce money for moun- 
tains of national and state debts and the interest thereon. 
I am not concerned to do more than to point out that, 
whether the adventurous and daring policy—if policy 
there be, for changes have swiftly followed one another— 
which Mr. Roosevelt has followed is right or wrong, it 
is not a policy that we can regard as having been formu- 
lated from previous conviction and hard thinking—in 
fact, whilst acknowledging President Roosevelt’s entire 
honesty and humanity, it is evident that he has, for the 
time being, turned right round upon himself. He had 
to decide, and with hardly time for pause, for either 
deflation or inflation there had to be if the widespread 
liabilities of the past were either to be sternly liquidated 
on the one hand, or, on the other, to be made supportable 
by lessening their value in terms of the nation’s currency. 


DEFLATION. 

In the middle of last year there was—whether justifiably 
or not—considerable optimism, for conditions had at least 
superficially improved with higher prices and increased 
employment. The deflation to which the economic 
structure had been subjected under President Hoover 
had in itself made recovery from zero more probable, 
and there was also a considerable evidence that world 
recovery from the worst was under way, all of which 
would contribute to America’s apparent recovery, even 
had she adopted less unorthodox methods. 


Tue N.R.A. 

A few months later we saw the National Industrial 
Recovery Act passed, a measure compelling industrialists 
and business generally to work their affairs under govern- 
mental direction—an impatient programme of forced 
buying, the compulsory raising of money wages and the 
reduction of hours, supported by a good deal of propa- 
ganda, causing traders to produce and buy more in fear 
of a further rise in prices consequent upon a further fall 
in the buying power of the dollar—and the rest of it. 
In other words, what the Americans call ‘“* Boosts and 
Ballyhoo ” all embraced in an ‘‘ a Recovery to Order.” 

All of which was to make skittles of the principles of 
capitalism under which, broadly speaking, the individual 
used his judgment how to secure a profitable outcome 
of enterprise. Business was so interfered with that 
traders found they could not make both ends meet, and 
that costs rose more than prices and wages. 

It is no wonder that, notwithstanding the frenzied 
delight with which the masses of Americans greeted 
these instructions to create recovery by word of mouth ; 
there has been the inevitable discovery that prosperity 
cannot be manufactured by prescription. This emotional 


enthusiasm has been rapidly chilled owing to the func- 
tioning of cold facts. 


The services of the National Recovery Act have by 
this time brought about the reversal of the earlier recovery 
and industrial enterprise has been checked. There has 
been a growing disinclination to support governmental 
pressure on separate trades to drive them into a uniform 
mould—the popularity of the National Recovery Act as 
a means of creating employment by methods which raise 
costs and prices has received a check. There is an in- 
creasing fear and lack of confidence on the part of the 
thinking community. 

CANADA. 

In trying to judge of the soundness of President 
Roosevelt’s schemes for recovery, it is, I think, quite to 
the point to compare the position in Canada over the same 
period, the two countries having much in common in 
their economic and industrial production problems. 
Canada has not adopted those unprecedented panaceas 
which America has been rushed into, but she appears to 
have made a better recovery showing—her industries and 
employment for this year showing improvement which 
the U.S.A. cannot measure up to. She has done it by 
letting the Canadian dollar fall in gold value side by side 
with the U.S. dollar, without at the same time raising 
her costs by N.R.A. tactics. 


FREEDOM TO DEVELOP. 

Is it not clear that the colossal expansion in our own 
great industries—our achievements in our shipping and 
transport systems—our developments in our textile and 
electrical machinery—and our wool industries, with all 
the employment and increase in the standard of living 
that have followed, have been due, not to cramping and 
restrictive treatment, but to liberty within wide limits to 
the individual to make and invest his profits and the 
profits of others in competitive improvements so as to 
cheapen services and increase productive capacity ? 
Is it not in this way that ultimately things which minister 
for the comfort of the humblest worker and the prices 
thereof have been brought within his reach ? 


The contention that in order to avoid unemployment 
your aim must be to destroy producing power and prevent 
industrial expansion is fallacious beyond a peradventure. 
If this false teaching gets lodgment in the mind of the 
body politic—if we are to restrict and destroy, to lessen 
and not to develop the efficiency of labour, to put an 
end to enterprise and to normal attempts to achieve 
economy in production, if that is to be the route to 
recovery, whether in the U.S.A. or here, then the goal, 
when reached, will be no recovery but annihilation, for 
scarcity will assuredly oblige and plenty will cease from 
embarrassing the world. 


Poverty Amipst PLENTY. 

President Roosevelt had, prior to his speech of 
September last, come down on the side of those who 
sought to remedy the world’s poverty by destroying the 
production of the essential things of life. It is a case of 
poverty amidst plenty, or, if you like, of the seeking of 
wealth through scarcity. 

The farmers are to be helped by subsidies to the end 
that a vast acreage is to be put out of cultivation. 
Animals and cotton and farm produce are to be destroyed 
—yes, America is to produce less whilst millions of men, 
women and children in that country go in want of bread. 
In this way, the farmers, some six millions of them, and 
thirty million dependants, who seem to be the President’s 
greatest problem, are to be mollified at the cost of the 
community. 


aa 
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FARMERS AND PROTECTION. 

Prior to entering on office, Mr. Roosevelt declared that 
he intended to help the farmers (who, as he very properly 
pointed out, could have no protection, but had to sell 
their own produce at world prices) by bringing down the 
high tariffs on industrial goods so that the farmers would 
pay less for the manufactured goods they had to buy. 
But we have heard too little of that wise policy since from 
the President himself, though we have heard quite a lot 
from some of his Ministers, to which I shall refer later. 
It is the policy that ultimately has to be adopted if 
American recovery is to be on a sound basis. The cutting 
down of production is pathetic and repelling. It follows 
the destruction of coffee by poor and baffled Brazil, 
and wheat and cotton and other essentials of life. 

The New Deal has solved nothing—substantially it 
has failed in that sense. The farmer for the time being 
is doing better, but only because of such expedients as 
restrictions and subsidies, which latter have cost the 
Government over $1,000 million. This is no cure—it is 
a bribe, and cannot go on. The intelligent farmer knows 
this, and would prefer to get his products into world 
markets, but that means lowering industrial tariffs, and 
the industrialist and his workers are unitedly jealous of 
the vested interests high tariffs have created being touched. 

Unemployment, similarly, has been temporarily helped 
by Government doles, or what is their equivalent, in so far 
as the public expenditure has been wasteful, but it 
remains as much as ever as the problem is simply trans- 
ferred to the straining shoulders of the State—it is met 
by capital expenditure and repeated borrowings, with 
no provision for repayment. 


: CAPITALISM. 

I think we can claim that whatever the failures are 
that can be attributed to capitalism, it can at least claim 
to have beneficially increased production and, when 
allowed to function normally, to have reduced the cost 
of living and brought many comforts, not to say luxuries, 
within the reach of the poorest. The same credit cannot 
be given to capitalism for providing adequate dis- 
tribution, and even there I think the failure is due mainly 
to the mishandling by ignorant and wilful politicians 
who have neither had the will nor the capacity apparently 
to handle the forces they were controlling. 

But let those of us who would not give strength to the 
attack on capitalism beware of these panaceas for recovery 
in the shape of the restriction on commerce and destruction 
of commodities. We have had enough, surely, in the 
American drought and in other sharp warnings of the 
danger of destroying the works of a bountiful Providence. 
The destruction of food and clothing whilst people are 
hungry and cold is a scandal—a scandal, indeed, which 
has shocked a civilised world. 


I am afraid the mass worker is blaming it all on the 
capitalistic system, but he, in his place, has also his 
responsibility, and too often he persuades himself that 
if you make too much, work will not go round and so 
the mass worker, too, has his little ways of restricting 
production. 

CONFIDENCE. 

I have indicated there is a general lack of confidence. 
Yes, but confidence in what ? To-day millions of ordinary 
men and women in this country and in the U.S.A., to 
mention these countries alone, view the morrow with 
anxiety. They have no certainty of any continuing means 
of earning any return for labour of hand or brain, and the 
individual trader is afraid to take the ordinary risks of 
trade. And so we say there must be a return of confidence, 
but, again, confidence in what ? In brief, to-day there is 


fear all around us—fear of physical war internal and 
external, fear of currency wars, fear of civil war, fear of 
trade war, and fear for religious and political freedom. 

There is political uncertainty and economic uncertainty, 
both national and international. Disharmony and 
antagonism on every side. Clearly we cannot get on 
until these terrors are dissipated. What causes them ? 
Substantially, is it not this epidemic of economic 
nationalism—a system, the very essence of which is 
restriction of the things we have come to regard as 
necessities—not to mention the comforts of ordinary life 
—in other words, a reduction in the standard of living— 
a system under which each country seeks to build 
itself in by every device that will be a barrier to trade 
—all wanting to sell and refusing to buy, wanting 
to collect its debts but refusing to receive goods in pay- 
ment? It really means that conflict has been transferred 
from the battlefield to trade, but it will return to the 
battlefield if national economic antagonisms do not give 
way to good neighbourliness—millions are in actual 
need of bare sustenance so that people and nations have 
become desperate within themselves and antagonistic 
to those without. 

Tue Excuse. 

It is the colossal wastage of the war that is the usual 
excuse. That might be the causa remota. The cause 
proxima, in a few words, was, first, the existence of vast 
war and other international debts, in part incurred after 
much unwise and corrupt lending and borrowing. These 
debts neither America nor France nor Great Britain 
would allow to be liquidated in goods, but must insist 
on gold, which also meant increasingly high tariffs and 
other trade restrictions by several very powerful countries, 
creating big vested interests very difficult to dislodge. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK. 

Clearing the difficulties confronting President Roosevelt 
have been stupendous, but he has never been too proud 
to change his methods if his own experience tells him 
it is desirable to do so. The conversation between him 
and his Minister of Commerce just on taking office gives 
us a peep into the President’s supple mind. That Minister 
asked : ‘* Shall we concentrate on a definite programme ? ” 
The President replied : ‘*‘ Let us concentrate on one thing— 
save the people, save the nation—and if we have to change 
our minds twice a day to that end we ought to do it.” 
All very inspiring and heroic when you are on velvet, 
but shivering and forbidding as you approach a precipice. 
God loveth a cheerful giver, but there is no arguing with 
inexorable facts. 

And now the President seems to be in the “ reverse.” 
How long that mood will or can last in the circumstances 
in which Mr. Roosevelt finds himself remains to be seen. 
The President’s wireless address of September 30th gave 
good hope of this change, for there were several indications 
that he was dissatisfied with the results of his pet creation, 
the National Recovery Act, and also that he realised he 
must get the confidence of business men and experienced 
men of affairs in finance and trade. All this seems to be 
nothing but common wisdom. 

Very significantly he said in this speech that there was, 
to use his own words, “‘ a serious question as to the wisdom 
of devices to fix prices or limit production and to 
applying the same codes to large and small concerns 
alike.” Moreover, he threw doubts on the National 
Recovery Act methods in regard to minimum wages and 
hours. 

A summary of the address appears to point to no more 
codes for control of prices and production. The Pre- 
sident made this very direct statement that, again to 
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quote him, “ such controls may in effect have prevented 
that volume of production which would make possible 
lower prices and increased employment.” 

All this is hopeful and suggests, if given effect to, a 
complete change of policy. It presumably means that 
all the unwise interventions in industry preventing the 
full use of machinery and improvements and inventions 
which make for lower prices of industrial goods to the 
consumer and thus to the farmer who is ever complaining 
of the high prices of tariff-protected industrial goods by 
comparison with the world prices he obtains for his own 
products. Such interferences were bound to be an 
obstruction to any recovery in private enterprise, especially 
in the heavy industries ; all of these things seemingly are 
to go by the board. 

Tue Heavy INpusTRIEs. 

By heavy industries we mean those manufacturing 
the constructional and durable goods—e.g., building and 
metal industries—things that last. One-half of the six- 
teen million receiving unemployment relief are approxi- 
mately in this group. Get this problem solved and, 
broadly speaking, the unemployed problem in the con- 
sumption group—food, clothing and so on—things that 
perish—this problem and that of those who render 
services will automatically be solved. In other words, 
get the producers to work and the consumers follow ; 
remove obstruction to production. 

Has not this Administration failed to realise in their 
forced recovery programmes that you cannot get these 
heavy industries going without raising money on a long- 
term basis which needs that magic word ‘* Confidence ? ”’ 
Confidence in the future value of the dollar and con- 
fidence that the resources of the country are not to be 
used on panacea adventures which ultimately only 
intensify the problem. 

Mr. Rooseveit’s recent speech appears to indicate that 
he has at long last discovered that priming the industrial 
pump by public expenditure without confidence will not 
get the main engine of private enterprise going because 
money will not then be forthcoming for hopeless develop- 
ment. It is absolutely essential that the U.S.A. get her 
productive industries prosperous and her private enter- 
prise in good heart once again trading with the world, 
for unless profits and savings can be earned she cannot 
carry on once her capital resources are prodigally used up. 

THe FARMER. 

If the farmer, whose class numbers one-third of the 
population, to give just one instance, can buy the manu- 
factured things he needs at prices he can pay, in that way 
unemployment will be reduced and trade got going 
without staggering expenditure of public resources on 
doubtful civie works and such-like, much of which has 
been described as brushing up the leaves in the parks 
and, as the wind blows them back, brushing them up 
again. I do not know if these signs of a change of heart 
in the administration can be described as a move to the 
Right or not ; surely they are at least a move in the right 
direction and away from the galloping inroad into the 
country’s capital resources which, if carried much further, 
could only have one end—disaster to that great country, 
with irreparable injury to the world in general. 

There is, I think, evidence that industrial leaders are 
now, after the elections and the Presidential statements, 
more optimistic on America’s future. We must draw 
what hope we can from that augury. 


BANKERS STILL UNCONVINCED. 
I am not sure that the American banking and financial 
world is at heart greatly reassured, for all the persuasive 
talk in the world will not alter the fact that a Budget so 


completely out of balance is a standing threat to further 
devaluation, and there is the fear that the constituents 
of the new Democratic members returned to Congress will 
be on the war path for further huge appropriations for 
the benefit of their separate constituencies—such is the 
insatiable cupidity of men. However, there is clearly a 
sort of rapprochement between the Administration and 
the bankers as the result of Mr. Roosevelt’s conciliatory 
speech, but it would be a mistake to think they give way 
on their pressure for economy and a balanced Budget. 
They realise probably that to work against Mr. Roose- 
velt with his enhanced autocratic powers will be worse 
for them, and they will therefore, no doubt, concede 
all they dare. 

Had the Administration listened more tolerantly to 
those derided financial leaders, some of the worst blunders 
would not have been made and there would have been 
less occasion for the President’s present tactful retreat 
from an impossible position. There is that at least to 
be fairly said for these greatly maligned and misunder- 
stood financial authorities. 

Rather paradoxically, the business interests seem 
pleased that the Democrats have now control of both 
Houses of Congress and that the whole responsibility for 
recovery, measures real and visionary, is on the Democratic 
Party. 

It seems clear, then, that at long last the President 
has discovered he must have the co-operation and con- 
fidence of big business interests and of the financial 
community—that sound foundations are necessary to 
good building. ; 

It is not only that the Roosevelt Administration feel 
indignant against Wall Street, and, perhaps, against 
the bankers, and blame them for what has been termed 
the financial banditry of 1929, but the big industrialists 
also feel a similar grudge. Both industrialists and 
politicians have big debits standing against them. 

One ominous possibility, however, is that the Govern- 
ment may, if they and the bankers do not pull together, 
take over the control of banking and more and more 
even of markets. If that should happen, then good-bye 
to the hope of recovery through the play of natural forces 
in free markets—in my view this is the only hope for 
recovery. 

But let this be remembered: if Mr. Roosevelt now fails, 
the alternative is not likely to be a swing back to the 
conservative Republican Party, but a move to the Extreme 
Left—and there danger lies. 


SUBSIDIES AND INEFFICIENCY. 

Government expenditure on subsidies and the rest of 
it so far in the main has made for inefficiency, the bad 
and the failures get the money as well as those able to 
use it profitably—subsidies not for successful production, 
but for not producing at all—and so on. The poisonous 
nature of this subsidy disease, which has now dug its 
octopus tentacles into Great Britain, is only too well 
illustrated in the case of cotton. As the Minister of 
Agriculture warned America, ruin stares in the face ten 
of the Southern States if the policy of economic self- 
sufficiency is persisted in, and he threatens his nation 
with the fate of a peasant State. 

Well, the President is now a witness of how the policy 
of subsidies as compensation for cotton and restrictions 
on output with the object of higher prices is recoiling 
and so endangering the American foreign cotton market 
in Liverpool and elsewhere, a market which is so vita} 
to the Southern States, with a third of the entire popu- 
lation. The result has been that Brazil and Peru and other 
countries are increasing their cotton acreage, and bringing 
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new and formidable competition against the United States. 
And now we have confusion and uncertainty that are 
perplexing and harassing Liverpool merchants and 
brokers, who are afraid to trade under such unstable 
circumstances. And so the epidemic of self-sufficiency 
spreads like the plague, so that even Great Britain is 
apparently unable to remain immune. 

It seems clear that Mr. Roosevelt must decide on more 
patient and better thought out ways of recovery, such as, 
for instance, the development of international trade in 
place of these hurried former panaceas of his own. If 
that should be so, the President would undoubtedly 
need to introduce unemployment insurance, old-age 
allowances and other social assistance on lines never 
before tried in the U.S.A., but which have been taken 
for granted in Great Britain for years, and which have 
been laughed at by our cousins across the seas. Will 
the President force not only the better-off classes, but 
all classes to face the heavy taxation Great Britain is 
groaning under? She has three times the population. 
Some day these mountains of debt will have to be met, 
but the general citizen seems quite oblivious to this and 
will continue so whilst spending is met by the facile 
device of borrowing. 

Be all this as it may, I imagine these social relief 
measures which are now predicted having to be paid 
for directly would be sounder, more economical and more 
productive as temporary measures than the enormous 
expenditure on wasteful so-called civil works and trying 
to force industry to do impossible things. 

To put it in another way: I believe the President 
needs to let certain things alone for a while—to try less 
impatient methods and to give the natural forces of trade 
a chance in the fight for recovery. This is a sort of 
doctrine that does not appeal when millions are suffering 
acute distress ; ideas of economy and a balanced Budget 
and so on cannot be popular. 

It may be that the President cannot now “ stop,’’ 

but must try and “ spend his way out of the depression,” 
hoping for better times. He has the very “ radical” 
forces to contend with, roused to eager expectations of 
more magic expenditure, which forces he may not be 
able to resist. If that should be so, then the peril ahead 
is not a matter of mere fancy. 
_ The President has the labour problem to contend with. 
He has made long-needed social reforms, but he has 
also raised hopes which he may be entirely unable to 
satisfy. There are, indeed, possibilities of very serious 
labour troubles, which may well be the most disturbing 
and retarding factor on the horizon. The cost of living 
seems to be rising with real wages declining, which if 
continued means lessened purchasing power for the 
millions. Verily, the difficulties confronting President 
‘Roosevelt to-day under present conditions of world 
‘trade seem almost beyond the wit of man to solve. 
It is as if he were asked to square the circle. On balance, 
though it is impossible to take more than a short view, 
there seems some ground for good hopes, but in the 
main it seems to be more a case of ‘* Wait and see.” 


Ominous FicurEs. 

The United States is the one and only country who could 
survive the colossal and costly experiments of the Roose- 
velt Administration—and that she is still rich enough to do 
so in her natural resources and her adaptable people is 
beyond cavil. But there is a limit to these wholly and 
somewhat unscientific and haphazard adventures, and 
. the U.S.A. must undoubtedly cease digging into her 
‘own vitals and face resolutely the problem, if not of her 
‘internal insolvency, certainly the danger of that fate 
overtaking her states and great cities. 


Assuredly something very serious indeed has happened 
when we contemplate some, to me, startling figures. 
We have the stupendous increase in the National Debt. 
In 1930 the National Debt was $16,000 millions. In 1934 
it had risen to over $27,000 millions, and it is estimated 
to reach, under the President’s present programme, 
something approaching $35,000 millions. Before the War 
her National Debt and her State and local debts com- 
bined 15 per cent. of her income. Now these debts are 
estimated to have gone up to 90 per cent. of this income. 
This is due in part to Mr. Roosevelt’s heavy expenditure 

coinciding with the tremendous restriction in national 

income. 

Further, at the present time it is estimated that over 
60 per cent. of the National Debt is held by the banks, 
the private investor from sheer fright holding off. 
Confidence is lacking. 

Now, parallel with his efforts by means of the National 
Recovery Act, Mr. Roosevelt has pursued this policy of 
recovery by a colossal expenditure of national and State 
resources on public and civil works—so much so that the 
President announced for the past year an anticipated 
Budget deficit of £1,400 millions. He predicted a further 
deficit of £400 millions for the current year, and this 
apart from other heavy relief expenditure now impera- 
tively called for. The realised deficit for the past year 
totalled £650 millions, and that for the year 1934-35 will 
be at least as great. The President, therefore, has to 
realise he cannot indefinitely increase public expenditure 
in order to take up the slack in private enterprise and 
trade, for by so doing he undermines credit and confidence 
—no banking or any other financial system can stand 
up in such circumstances. You are finally in the last 
resort driven to printing miles of notes which may mean 
ruin even to the richest countries. 

Now these do seem disturbing figures, but we can make 
no proper inference unless we keep in mind that America 
is a far richer country than our own and with three times 
the population, and that the National Debt with all this 
expenditure will not be any greater than that of Great 
Britain at the present time. 

Moreover, in making any comparison between our own 
National Debt and that of the U.S.A., we must remember 
that that is by no means the whole story. It is, perhaps, 
the rapidity with which her public debt has been growing 
over recent years—nearly $3,000 millions have been 
added annually—that is most disturbing. 

There is also the fact to remember when we in England 
lull ourselves into what may be a false sense of security 
that the debt per head of the United Kingdom was in 
1924 (we have no later figures) estimated by Professor 
Bowley to be £147, as against a corresponding figure of 
£48 for the U.S.A. But it would be instructive to have 
the figures up to date with the American public expendi- 
ture of recent years included. 

In considering these American figures we must, as I 
have said, have in mind the real explanation, namely, 
the colossal expenditure to which we are referring coin- 
ciding, as I have already said, with the disturbing reduction 
in national income. Under such conditions, debt accumu- 
lations there are bound to be, and such figures can only 
spell threatening conditions to any nation eventually if 
such expenditures are continued unless income recovers. 


THe REMEDY. 
If one might, with due respect, express oneself, I believe 
the solution broadly must be :— 
(1) To moderate public and civic works expenditure 
and certainly cease wasteful and unproductive 
expenditure and to drop destructive and corrupting 
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governmental interference in private trade and 
financial enterprise—paying more heed to economic 
experience and to the vital importance of currency 
stability. 

(2) To limit social reforms to what is practicable at 
the present time. 

(3) To become again a leading nation and to encourage 
international trade and intercourse so that world 
trade, which in a few years has fallen from £6,000 
millions to £2,000 millions gold value, shall recover 
and thereby increase the income of constituent 
nations. 

(4) That America shall, as a matter of grave urgency, 
come closely into the councils of the nations to the 
end that world confidence may return. Individually 
the people of the U.S. are at heart the most generous 
in the world, but collectively they seem completely 
oblivious of their share in and responsibility for the 
so-called ‘‘ Peace” ments following the 
War, when they left Europe to find her own way 
out of the economic and political entanglements 
which have since, with such dire results to the 
whole world, held us all in their snares. 

But one must try to look at these momentous happenings 
in America with an understanding sympathy, not for- 
getting that we ourselves are not yet out of the wood. 
We can probably take credit to ourselves for having 
avoided some of the worst aspects of recovery effort, 
but when we have confronting us these heavy set-backs 
in the loss of our foreign trade—shipping and the rest 
of it—we shall be wise to maintain a modest demeanour 
The account is not yet closed. Be that all as it may, 
the heroic struggles of President Roosevelt to pull the 
nation together and to get a squarer deal for the too- 
often-forgotten underman, whether black coat or corduroy, 
must always endear him to humanity—criticism merely 
for itself is worse than useless. 

We are all in these days members one of another, and 
failure or success in the U.S.A. in this great crisis must 
have tremendous repercussions on the whole world and 
on Great Britain chiefly of all. 


Economic NATIONALISM—THREE MILESTONES. 

Whilst talking of the contagion of economic nationalism 
it is of melancholy interest to trace roughly its start and 
its earlier shapes. I am not saying that economic 
internationalism even before the War was having it all 
its own way, for there were subversive influences at work 
undermining international co-operation, but substantially 
it is assuredly a post-War disease. : 

I see three milestones. The first when the ideas of 
so-called “‘ self-determination ’—the late President Wil- 
son’s favourite panacea, especially for Europe—came into 
play at the Peace, and when in its name empires and 
territories were: parcelled out. 

The case of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and the 
neighbouring and Succession States is not a bad illus- 
tration of those happenings. It was one economic unit 
—now it is, with certain combinations, cut up into 
Yugo-Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia. Tariff walls were 
erected, part of the system of barriers referred to by 
a former German Chancellor (Stresemann, I think) when 
he was struggling to maintain a democratic Republic 
in Germany. He said that there were 14,000 miles of 
new tariff walls in Europe alone since the War, all 
obstructing any chance of econome recovery. There 
were famine conditions in Vienna because new import 
restrictions prevented food coming from Hungary, where 
there was plenty. And so in this spirit of aloofness, 
hostility and petty nationalism, Austria, comparatively 


an industrial country, feverishly developed farming, whilst 
Hungary, a land flowing with the milk and honey of 
agriculture, sought to turn herself into a land with ugly 
factories and mines. 

The Czecho-Slovaks and Yugo-Slavs each si 
tried to be economically exclusive and_ self-sufficient 
instead of exchanging commerce sensibly and decently 
as good neighbours, as, indeed, they more or less had been 
in the habit of doing with every advantage under the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, and in pre-war conditions. 

The second milestone was, to my mind, the declaration 
of President Hoover in 1929, that America could toa 
“large measure live to herself independently of other 
nations,” his own phrase, and the notorious Harley- 
Smoot Tariffs of his Administration in 1930, described 
by Lord Snowden as the highest the world had ever 
known, that followed that declaration. 

These high American tariffs, in their direct and indirect 
consequences, did more to cripple Germany in her efforts 
at recovery than any single economic act by any friendly 
Power. These and the calling in of short loans in 1930 were 
heavy blows at the efforts of Germany’s rulers to maintain 
a Democratic form of Government, inasmuch as they 
helped to cripple her economically so that, finally, in 
desperation, her suffering millions, already on a bare 
existence level, turned to a Dictatorship as a last hope 
of extrication. Let us see what President Roosevelt 
himself said just prior to entering on office on the economic 
world tragedy which followed these American tariffs of 
1930. His words are on record—he said they were 
“barbed wire entanglements against other nations, so 
much so that the other industrial nations began an almost 
frantic movement towards self-contained nationalism.” 


The third milestone was the action of Great Britain in 
closing the greatest free market to world commerce in 
1931 and 1932. I do not want to enter on anything 
politically controversial. It is a matter of economics, and 
not politics at all—and so I content myself with a simple 
statement of what I think is an incontrovertible fact, 
that this action by Great Britain, by far the greatest 
world market, and the chapter of trade barrier devices 
which have followed in rapid succession, have done more 
to destroy international trade and to drive nations in 
upon themselves than any other action by any other 
great Power since world commerce has existed. The 
damage by trade barriers introduced by one country 
after another to international trade and the injury to 
the shipping and transport branches is further seen in 
the figures for seven leading European countries—in 1931 
Great Britain imported from these seven countries over 
£200 millions worth of merchandise, and in 1933 only 
£66 millions in gold value. It is not for me to say 
whether or not the course Great Britain then took was, 
as is often stated, forced upon her or not. In any case, 
in the economic anarchy that has followed, Merseyside 
has suffered disastrously in its shipping, in its income 
from foreign investments and in invisible exports. 

These, I believe, are three big epoch-making movements 
which have furnished drive and sustenance to economic 
nationalism. 

In summary, I must content myself with once more 
quoting the warning issued by the experts to the Economic 
Conference of last year. They said :— 


““ The adoption of ideals of national self-sufficiency 
will shake the system of international finance to its 
foundations—standards of living will be lowered and 
the social system as we know it can hardly survive.” 

There is also a sentence or two I would give you from 
the manifesto issued last May over the signatures of the 
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present President of the Liverpool Cotton Association 
and seventeen ex-Presidents. The signatories said :— 

‘**We are profoundly disturbed at the shrinkage of 
world trade during the last four years to one-third of its 
value. We consider this shrinkage is largely due to 
economic nationalism, which by tariffs, quotas and 
exchange restrictions has made international trade more 
and more difficult. 

** In our opinion were Great Britain to take her natural 
lead in trying to bring about agreements between groups 
of countries for agreed low tariffs or free trade areas, 
that lead would be followed. Of all countries in the 
world, Great Britain is the most dependent on inter- 
national trade.” 

I fear millions in our own country are generally blind 
and deaf to the ugly facts and the harsh discordant sounds 
around us—lulled into a false sense of isolation from the 
troubled world without. Millions are so sound asleep as 
not to be conscious that either voice or finger need be 
raised to help a suffering world. Some, again, who count 
themselves more serious-minded, find time well occupied 
in bending all their strength to discover and emphasise 
any national differences in these greatly privileged sea-girt 
islands, and that in these days, forsooth, when an 
exaggerated nationalism and the aloofness it breeds is 
the very curse of this stricken world. 

There are signs that the President of the U.S.A. may 
return to his former internationalism, and indeed to 
the internationalism which his henchman, Mr. Hull, the 
Chief Secretary of State, and Mr. Wallace are so vigorously 
preaching, and apparently with no opposition from the 
President. It is much to be hoped that the courageous 
and humane President Roosevelt may catch something 
of the spirit behind the policy of the late President Wilson 
and so throw the whole influence of his great country into 
the councils of the League of Nations, largely itself the 
creation of the U.S., to bring back to frightened humanity 
the spirit of peace and security. 

AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

If America would in this way use her mighty strength 
to lead the world ; if she, being a creditor country, wou!d 
once more become a lending country to vast areas of 
the world clamouring for development and for a higher 
standard of living—and we need think only of the hundreds 
of millions in India, China and Russia, not to mention the 
vast population of Africa and the semi-civilised peoples 
of the earth, ill-fed and ill-clothed—and for renewal of 
existing plant and equipment of the more advanced 
nations, she would do more for her own permanent 
recovery and even for prosperity (for by that means her 
modernised resources could once again be put to full use) 
than she would ever accomplish by seeking further to 
perfect her already super-equipment and over-built 
structure on the lines of self-sufficiency. 

I am equally convinced that the recent appeal of the 
17 ex-Presidents and President of the Liverpool Cotton 
Association to our own Government to cause Great 
Britain to take what these signatories call her “ natural 
lead to end this international economic trade anarchy ”’ is 
an appeal to be urgently heeded. In joint action by 
America and Great Britain in both economic and political 
fields of action lies the hope of the world to-day. 


Professional Appointment. 


_ Mr. Rowland Johnson, A.S.A.A., formerly Deputy 
Borough Accountant of Macclesfield, has been appointed 
Borough Accountant, with effect from January Ist, 


1935. 


Society of Incorporated Accountant and 
Auditors. 


EXAMINATION RESULTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
OcToBER-NOVEMBER, 1934. 
Final. y 
(Order of Merit.) 
MEESER, RONALD DuDLeEy, Clerk to A. N. Smith (Deloitte. 
Plender, Griffiths, Annan & Co.), 201, Consolidated 


Building, Fox Street, Johannesburg. (Second Cer- 
tificate of Merit, bracketed.) 


(Alphabetical Order.) 

Baker, Harorp, Clerk to E. R. Syfret & Co., Burg and 
Wale Streets, Cape Town. 

CarTeR, Hucu Gorpon, Clerk to Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths, Annan & Co., 201, Consolidated Building, 
Fox Street, Johannesburg. 

FowLer, WiLuIAM KENNETH VINER, Clerk to Charles 
Hewitt (Charles Hewitt & Trollip), 53 to 62, Sauer’s 
Buildings, Loveday Street, Johannesburg. 

HamiLTon, Maurice Davin, Clerk to Carruthers, Tucker 
& Higgerty, 901-910, Shell House, Rissik Street, 
Johannesburg. 

Hewitt, JOHN Francis, formerly Clerk to J. R. Wootton, 
P.O. Box 258, Benoni, South Africa. 

Hirce, CLareNcE, B.A., Clerk to M. Dreyer & Co., 1, 
: and 7, Lawley’s Buildings, Fox Street, Johannes- 

urg. 

KIRKLAND, FrepericK James, Clerk to H. Hyslop: 
(Gibson, Whiteley & Co.), 404-8, Reserve Bank 
Chambers, Wale Street, Cape Town. 

Newson, Epwarp SERRURIER, Clerk to A. N. Smith 
(Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, Annan & Co.), 201, 
Consolidated Building, Johannesburg. 

Nort, Patrick, Clerk to J. A. Young (Samuel Thomson 
& Young), Trust Buildings, Fox Street, Johannesburg. 

Rare, DuncAN KENNETH, Clerk to J. W. Higgerty (Car- 
ruthers, Tucker & Higgerty), 901-910, Shell House, 
Rissik Street, Johannesburg. 

Reap, STANLEY HERBERT, Clerk to A. B. Ryan (Pearse 
& Ryan), 19-23, National Bank Buildings, Simmonds 
Street, Johannesburg. 

SHANKS, ANDREW CUNNINGHAM, Clerk to S. L. Deane 
(Deane & Thresher), S.A. Mutual Buildings, Hoffman 
Square, Bloemfontein. 

SuMNER, Francis Joun, formerly Clerk to Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths, Annan & Co., 201, Consolidated 
Building, Fox Street, Johannesburg. 

Tuan, CurrForp Peter, Clerk to Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths, Annan & Co., 17 and 18, Royal Exchange 
Building, Smith Street, Durban. 

Tuomas, Epwarp ARNOLD OakKLeEy, Clerk to J. W.. 
Higgerty (Carruthers, Tucker & Higgerty), 901-910, 
Shell House, Rissik Street, Johannesburg. 

WauirELEy, HuGH W1tu1AM Preston, Clerk to Alex. 
Aiken & Carter, National Bank Buildings, Simmonds 
Street, Johannesburg. 

Wiikins, JoHN SELWYN KINGSLEY, Clerk to Francis Dix 
& Co., 35-39, Winchester House, Loveday Street, 
Johannesburg. 

(Seven Candidates failed to satisfy the Examiners.) 
Intermediate Examination. 
(Order of Merit.) 

Ross, Rosert Georce, Clerk to F. J. Beaton (Salisbury,. 
Beaton & Raynham), 9-11, Christian Street, Kim- 
berley. (First Place Certificate, bracketed.) 

Extasov, Exxia, Clerk to H. R. S. Eason, 71, Maitland 
Street, Bloemfontein. (Second Place Certificate. 
bracketed.) mS wes 
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(Alphabetical Order.) 
Betts, WiLL1AM Rawpon, Clerk to J. Mackelvie (Douglas, 


Mackelvie & Co.), Sun Building, corner St. George’s 
and Longmarket Streets, Cape Town. 


Bioom, Joseprn, Clerk to R. D. Anderson (Hemphill, 
Anderson & Co.), Yorkshire House, corner of Rissik 
and Marshall Streets, Johannesburg. 


BROWNIE, Witit1am Davip Rosert, Clerk to R. E. 
Garwood (Price, Waterhouse, Peat & Co. and Dougall, 
Lance & Hewitt), 10, Standard Bank Chambers, 
Johannesburg. 


FREEDMAN, Harry, Clerk to Ise Levy (Levy & Co.), 106 
Adderley Street, Cape Town. ; 
Guantz, Jack Isaac, Clerk to Kenneth White (Kenneth 


White & Co.), Court Chambers, Keerom Street, Cape 
Town. 


GrEeATWoop, Basit, Clerk to C. Leefe (Didcott, Byrd 
& Leefe), 19-22, Wildredge Buildings, Field Street, 
Durban. 

GREENBERG, ALBERT AARON, Clerk R. D. Anderson 
(Hemphill, Anderson & Co.), Yorkshire House, corner 
of Rissik and Marshall Streets, Johannesburg. 


Harvey, Rospert Lyon, Clerk to D. Mackeurtan (George 
Mackeurtan, Son & Crosoer), Old Well Court, 376, 
Smith Street, Durban. 


HENDRIE, JOHN, Clerk to J. D. Cunningham (J. D. 
Cunningham, Craig & Robertson), 28-30, Menteith 
House, 328, Smith Street, Durban. 

HowMaNn, Epwarp Harttey, Clerk to E. C. Pulbrook 
(Pulbrook & Wright), Manica Chambers, Manica 
Road, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

JOUBERT, RENE Mortimer, Clerk to J. E. P. Close & 
Co., Colonial Mutual Buildings, 106, Adderley Street, 
Cape Town. 

Kincston, Eric Rispon, Clerk to E. R. Syfret (E. R. 
Syfret & Co.), corner of Burg and Wale Streets, 
Cape Town. 


Kirk, ALLEN JoHN GRAEME, Clerk to A. S. Hooper 
(Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, Annan & Co.), Norwich 
Union Buildings, St. George’s Street, Cape Town. 


LANHAM, CHARLES LEONARD, Clerk to K. C. M. Hands 
(Hands & Shore), Northern Assurance Buildings, 
106, St. George’s Street, Cape Town. 


LonG-INNES, PETER ViviANn,"Clerk to Alex. Aiken (Alex. 
. Aiken & Carter), National Bank Buildings, Simmonds 
Street, Johannesburg. 


MacGrecor, Hecror, Clerk to Gibson, Whiteley & Co., 
— 8, Reserve Bank Chambers, Wale Street, Cape 
‘own. 


MACKENZIE, Hector CHARLES, Clerk to H. G. Galbraith 
(Douglas, Mackelvie & Co.), Sun Building, corner 
St. George’s and Longmarket Streets, Cape Town. 


NeEwTon, JoHN CectL, Clerk to S. L. Deane (Deane & 
Thresher), S.A. Mutual Building, Hoffman Square, 
Bloemfontein. 


Ricwarp James, Clerk to Alex. Aiken (Alex. 
Aiken & Carter), National Bank Buildings, Simmonds 
Street, Johannesburg. 


Toms, Roy WinrrepD Biytu, Clerk to H. Hyslop (Gibson, 
Whiteley & Co.), 404-8, Reserve Bank Chambers, 
Wale Street, Cape Town. 


TWEEDALE, Epwin, Clerk to R. B. Taylor (McKechnie 
& Taylor), 11-16, Reids Buildings, 92, Main Street, 
Johannesburg. 

Vary, James Wyatt, Clerk to F. C. McConnell (Deloitte, 


Plender, Griffiths, Annan & Co.), 201, Consolidated 
Building, Johannesburg. 


Warre, Sypney Howarp, Clerk to G. E. Noyce (W. 
Murray Smith & Berend), 378-380, Smith Street, 
Durban. 


Woop, ALAN Pace, Clerk to Samuel Thomson (Samuel 
Thomson & Young), Trust Buildings, Fox Street, 
Johannesburg. 

(18 candidates failed to satisfy the Examiners.) 


Preliminary Examination. 
(Alphabetical Order.) 
Cusens, Francis KENNETH, 88, Davenport Road, 
Durban 


Dauuas, Denys GRAHAM, 113, Victoria Street. Germiston. 
Epwarps, Raupx Vicror, Clerk to W. E. Fricker, P.O. 
Box 58, Bindura, S. Rhodesia. 


(Three candidates failed to satisfy the Examiners.) 


Correspondence. 


Authority to Declare Dividends. 
To the Editors, Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 
Strs,—I shall be glad if you will publish a note 
in the Journal upon the following point, if possible. 
A company’s Articles give power to the directors to 
declare dividends as follows :— 


“The directors may from time to time declare a 
dividend or interim dividend to be paid to the mem- 
bers in proportion to the amounts paid up, &c. The 
declaration of the directors as to the amount of the 
net profits shall be conclusive.” 


No special power is given in the Articles to the share- 
holders, enabling them to declare dividends, but only 
to the directors, as above stated. 

If, in error (and following what I have found to be the 
usual practice), a dividend is declared by the company 
at the annual general meeting, and not by the directors, 
could any person at any future date, either for taxation 
or for other reasons, claim that a dividend was not actually 
declared, and consequently the resolution of the share- 
holders upon this point at the annual general meeting is 
invalid and ineffective ? 

I trust you will be able to publish a note upon this point 
in your Journal, as it may be of interest to others as well 
as myself. 

With thanks in anticipation, I remain, dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 
W. HALLAM. 

January, 1935. 

[The directors may declare a dividend, but if they do 
not, we cannot see anything to prevent the shareholders 
in general meeting doing so. Presumably the directors 
were present at the meeting, and voted on the resolution. 
—Eps., 1.A.J.] 


Specific Performance of an Audit. 
To the Editors, Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 
Srrs,—I shall be obliged if you will kindly publish 
the accompanying query in the next issue of your Journal. 
Can an auditor, who once accepts the appointment 
as an auditor of a company, thereafter refuse to 
work ? Does such an appointment amount to con- 
tract of appointment entitling parties to the contract 
to claim specific performance, and in default make 
them liable in damages ? 
Yours, &c., 
“ ARCADIA.” 
[We think it would be difficult to prove the damage.— 
Eps., I.A.J.] 
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THE BANKS AND TRADE RECOVERY. 


Mr. McKenna’s Views. 


The following is an extract from the speech of Mr. 
McKenna, the Chairman of the Midland Bank, delivered 
at the annual meeting last month :— 


The stability of our banking institutions is a matter 
of incalculable public importance, and I do not think 
anyone will deny that it has contributed substantially 
to the improved economic conditions in this country 
to-day. Without a revival of business enterprise, of 
which confidence in financial institutions is an essential, 
the progress of the past three years would have been 
impossible. On the monetary side, assuming as we safely 
may that the Government policy of the last three years 
remains in force, we can find good reason for expecting 
continued expansion of the nation’s business. Here, 
however, we are faced with some gloomy prophecies. 
It is rightly pointed out that our recovery so far has 
been based predominantly on a broadening of the home 
market, and for reasons which are never fully explained 
it is concluded that we have reached or closely approached 
the limit of possible expansion on this basis. For further 
recovery, we are told, we must rely on a wider opening of 
foreign markets for our goods, and all agree that this 
desirable development is still a long way off. Accordingly 
we must be content with a continuance of the present 
level of business activity until conditions beyond our 
control become in their own good time more favourable. 


For myself, I emphatically dissent from this fatalistic 
conclusion, which fails to tell us why recovery should 
have proceeded precisely to this point and be unable 
to go beyond it. As far as I can see, the conclusion is 
based upon a grudging admission of the power of monetary 
policy, which is tacitly supposed to be subject to limita- 
tions in fact no longer applicable. Now that sterling 
is free to find its own level in relation to foreign currencies 
the old restrictions on our power of development are 
removed, and there is no need for deflationary pressure 
to be put upon us as on the countries in the gold bloc. 
This holds true for the whole sterling group, which tran- 
sacts a very large share of the world’s trade and in which 
monetary policy has already brought about a substantial 
measure of recovery. It is difficult to find any reason 
why continuance of the monetary policy of the past three 
years should not yield equally favourable results. 


The facts illustrate very forcefully a striking benefit 
resulting from our departure from gold. Under the old 
system, the recent decline in sterling, which is not 
indicative of any weakening of our international position, 
would nevertheless have necessitated deflationary measures 
in order to protect the gold stock, and those measures 
would have had depressing effects on our internal trade. 
Now, however, deflation, except as a corrective of internal 
inflation, has been banished as an unnecessary and dis- 
credited instrument of a freely operative monetary 
policy. There is at present no evidence of inflation— 
our price level is steady and there is no extravagant 
Stock Exchange speculation on borrowed money. Accord- 
ingly, no reason can be found, either in the internal 
situation or in the position of our balance of payments, 
for reversing the monetary policy which has proved 
so successful in the past three years. 


We may conclude that, even allowing for the large 
measure of recovery already achieved, it remains possible 
to promote a further expansion of business on the basis 
of a growing domestic demand induced by monetary 


policy. Other conditions are necessary, but happily 
they are in large measure present. The tariff and trade 
agreements are enabling our producers, while maintaining 
the standard of living of their workers, to secure a full 
share of the home market and at least some increase in 
exports. Business confidence is steadily rising. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Quditors. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The following promotions in and additions to the 
membership of the Society have been completed since 
our last issue :-— 

ASSOCIATES TO FELLOWS. 

Drx, Francis, B.Com. (Francis Dix & Co.), Winchester 
House, Loveday Street, Johannesbury, Practising 
Accountant. 

Musto, CiirForD Roserts, A.C.A. (Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths, Annan & Co.), Bechuana House, Manica 
Road, Salisbury, Rhodesia, Practising Accountant. 


Pratt, Harry Wiiuiam, (H. W. Pratt, Pollard & Co.), 
608, Oxford Street, Wellingborough, Practising 
Accountant. 


Tucker, Francis (Tucker & Owen), 
Exeter, Practising Accountant. 


ASSOCIATES. 
BatRAMIAN, Dicras Douros, Nicosia, Cyprus, Practising 
Accountant (formerly articled clerk). 


CHAKRAVARTI, BIBHUTIBHUSON, 9/1 Chittaranjan Avenue 
(North), Calcutta (formerly articled clerk). 

Cotuins, MicHaEt, with F. M. Maguire, 21, South 
Mall, Cork. 


Fisuwick, Haroip, with Frank Harrop & Co., 10, 
Norfolk Street, Manchester. 


GLEN, NoEL, with James Stewart & Steyn, 14-18, 
United Buildings, 33, Rissik Street, Johannesburg. 


Kane, ARNOLD, with Lamb, Laurie & Sinclair, North 
British Buildings, Simmonds Street, Johannesburg. 


Georce Cecit, P.O. Box 3807, Johannesburg 
(formerly articled clerk). 


Mexuta, Patons1 Nuswansi, formerly with Batliboi 
& Purohit, Navsari Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

MeELLoR, LEONARD FREDERICK, with H. E. Davis, 
83, Fore Street, London, E.C.2. 


Paxton, JoHN Tuomas, with Amsdon, Son, Wells 
& Jackson, 22, Walbrook, London, E.C.4. 


SEARLE, WuLtIAM RoNALD VyvyANn, with Morgan 
Brothers & Co., Capel House, 54, New Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2. 

Stern, ArtHuR Max, P.O. Box 7533, Johannesburg 
(formerly articled clerk). 


Taytor, Ropert Tuomas Caviz (S. R. Barnes & Taylor), 
Somerset House, Vermulen Street, Pretoria, h 
Africa, Practising Accountant. 


WELLACoTT, JoHN Howe Baser, Accounts Department, 
Imperial Airways, Ltd., Air Port of London, Croydon 
(formerly articled clerk). 

Wroor, Water BELL,. with Alfred Wroot, 7, West 
St. Mary’s Gate, Grimsby. . 


23-24, Queen Street. 
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The Statistical Presentation of 
Financial Data. 


A Lecrure delivered before the Incorporated Accountants 
Students’ Socicty of London and District by 
MR. W. J. BACK, 
Incorporated Accountant. 


The chair was occupied by Mr. WrLLiaAM STRACHAN, 
Incorporated Accountant. 

Mr. Back said: May I say two things as preliminary ? 
First of all, that the title of our Society reminds us we 
are accountants as well as auditors, and our study this 
evening is in the accountancy region rather than in that 
of auditing ; and secondly, I hope everybody here has 
read the lecture that Mr. Nelson gave at Cambridge 
recently, which was reported in the Journal for the 
month of August. I am purposely leaving unsaid many 
of the things he said, and you may regard this lecture 
as an addition to what he so effectively said there. 


STATISTICAL METHODS. 

Statistical methods for the presentation of financial 
data are modes of Statement which have been rendered 
necessary by the financial, commercial and industrial 
developments of recent years. Half a century ago 
industry was very largely conducted by men who were 
experts in their own particular line of business, and who 
had businesses that were not too large, so that they could 
themselves supervise them and keep in touch with the 
detail. As will be quite obvious to you, in the large 
organisations of to-day that has become completely 
impossible. Large-scale developments, the progress of 
standardisation, and the prevalence of mergers bringing a 
whole series of companies into one group and under one 
ultimate control, has made it manifestly impossible that 
anybody, however expert in any particular trade, should 
be able to conduct and control and effectively manage a 
business in the old fashion. That tendency to monopoly, 
or semi-monopoly, continues, and judging by the lecture 
Mr. Collin Brooks delivered here recently, it is likely not 
only to continue but to grow and expand with the passing 
of time. 

Mr. Collin Brooks, you will remember, envisaged a semi- 
national organisation that would control nearly all our 
industry and trade. We have already seen that tendency 
in the formation of such organisations as the Port of 
London Authority, Imperial Chemical Industries, the 
London Passenger Transport Board, the B.B.C., the 
widening sphere of the Electric Grid, and things of that 
kind, which are obviously so widely extended in their 
operations as to make any question of management by 
personal control out of the question. Then there is the 
influence of such things as collective advertising—as, for 
instance, bakers urging people to “ Eat more bread ” 
or fishmongers recommending people to ‘“* Eat more fish ” 
—combined with the Government’s Marketing Board to 
unify trade and to crush out, or leave outside, the small 
men. There are still businesses that are capable of direc- 
tion and control by their owners, but they are not so 
influential or so many as they were half a century or so 
ago. Consequently, the problem of management has 
become a problem of organisation, not to be conducted 
by personal contact, but by the careful and continuous 
study of progress records and by making careful detailed 
plans for the people departmentally responsible to carry 
out. Then, too, the sphere of every manufacturer and 
merchant in these days is no longer limited geographically 
as it used to be ; it is practically the whole world. There 


are ever-changing forces acting and reacting on all business, 
the effect of which must be closely watched by those who 
are given responsible control of large organisations. 

The purpose of rationalisation, of which we have heard 
so much in recent years, has been to secure economies 
and to give the people engaged in an industry the control 
of a large area of production and of sale, enabling them 
to substitute something in the nature of order, under a 
planned economy, for the chaos that previously existed. 
But it is very much easier to combine companies or 
businesses into a single legal entity than it is to make a 
unit out of the things you have combined. 

The mere centralisation of control solves no problems 
and results in no economies. Something more has to be 
done. Planning requires an adequate knowledge of all 
the facts by the parties who are making the plan; and 
planning becomes effective only if it can be accompanied 
by continuous control and continuous touch with the 
position and progress of the concern in relation to the plan. 
It is quite possible for companies to associate, and for that 
association to cohere, at least for a time, with very im- 
perfect co-ordination, so that waste, rivalry and mutual 
competition as between different businesses or branches 
or establishments of the same central organisation is very 
easily possible ; while the central direction on its part 
may, and not infrequently does, lose sight of numerous 
small economies within its reach, because it is preoccupied 
with the larger issues of policy, and so misses the ad- 
vantage that is near at hand in pursuit of the far-off thing. 

Now the periodical Statement of Accounts towards 
which accountants and auditors direct their attention has, 
for the purposes of management, as you will realise at 
once, very grave limitations. In the nature of the case 
it is a Statement rendered by the management to the 
shareholders, giving an account of their stewardship, of 
the way in which they have directed and utilised the 
resources placed at their disposal by the shareholders, 
and particularly showing how the business stands relative 
to its position when the last account was rendered. It is 
an account of its stewardship by the management, and 
it is rendered to non-technical proprietors who have no 
knowledge of the processes of the business and who desire 
to have none. It must free itself from internal transfers 
and detail connected therewith, and it must devote itself 
to giving a simple account of the transactions so far as 
they relate to the conduct of the business with outsiders 
and the profit or loss relating thereto. It must be highly 
summarised and it must not be rendered at too frequent 
intervals. 

It is quite clear that for management purposes the 
function of accounts will be rather to keep them in touch 
with the different internal processes ; that is to say, from 
the point of view of management, the true balanced 
picture that the annual account sets out to give is not the 
kind of thing for which they are looking. It is quite 
possible that detail, tremendously significant of its own 
kind, may be buried in the aggregations that are inevitable 
when you are collecting the sum total of operations for 
the year. 

The method of the statistician is that of breaking up 
aggregates, heterogeneous masses of figures, isolating 
individual sections, endeavouring to collect all the factors 
that are relevant to one particular section, and to study 
that section as a unit in itself. May I fortify that by 
reading to you what Professor Sargent Florence has said : 
“* The object of statistical inquiry is to obtain a summary, 
but numerically accurate, description of some point at 
issue, and to specify numerically the reliability or degree 
of accuracy of such summary for the purpose of generalisa- 
tion or prediction.” And Professor Bowley defines 
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‘* Statistics” as ‘‘ Numerical statements of fact in any 
department of inquir’’ placed in relation to each other.” 


So that the distinction between the accountant and 
the statistician is this: The accountant, as we have known 
him, is setting out to accurately account to the proprietors 
for the doings of the management. The statistician has as 
his task the business of searching out detail, of discovering 
what detail is significant, of patiently searching through 
it, and of preparing such statements as will discover the 
underlying tendencies and factors, and throwing up for 
consideration those that seem to be of moment. For 
that purpose, “ statistics’ prepares its own yardsticks 
and uses its own tools—averages, percentages, the plotting 
of graphs and things of that kind. What I want, however, 
to make clear is that it is the function of statistical method, 
in relation to finance or any other subject, to sort out the 
detail, to get down to individual details, and to study 
them as individual items or series rather than aggregate 
them into grand totals. Well, all that is very abstract. 


STATISTICAL METHODS IN PRACTICE. 

Now, will you consider the practical application of 
statistical methods ? 

The Agricultural Economics Institute of Oxford Univer- 
sity a few years ago made statistical inquiry into the cost 
of wheat growing in this country. They prepared state- 
ments which showed what was the cost in a specified 
acre of ground of horse and manual labour, of seed, of 
artificial manure, harvesting, and so on; and then it 
showed how much wheat precisely it produced, and what 
the money value of that wheat was. Furthermore, they 
proceeded to show the difference in the cost if mechanical 
tractors and harvesters were used, so that any scientific 
farmer taking those statements in his hand could make 
up his mind whether on his particular land it would pay 
him to stand the interest charges, &c., involved in the 
installation of that method of harvesting. They culti- 
vated a plot of ground, mapped it out, and described it. 

May I now travel from the very small to the very large ? 
The most striking example of the application of statistical 
methods to commercial uses, the particulars of which have 
been published in this country, relate to the reorganisation 
of the London Midland & Scottish Railway under the 
inspiration of Sir Josiah Stamp. He has referred to that 
in several of his annual speeches to the shareholders, and 
he has been good enough to authorise his Vice-President, 
Mr. Wood, to supply further information, which may be 
of interest to you, as to the way in which they have 
applied statistical methods to the control of that vast 
undertaking, of which Sir Josiah is President. 

At the time of the amalgamation there were eight main 
companies and twenty-seven subsidiaries; these were 
combined into a single group, working under unified 
control. The task of the Directorate was that of making 
the unity real, and securing the economies in working 
which it made possible. For example, the general 
account of the combination showed that the expenditure 
on locomotive maintenance and coal was in the neighbour- 
hood of £11,000,000 per annum, and Sir Josiah Stamp 
set himself to the detailed investigation of this huge total. 
After preliminary inquiries, in the years 1925 and 1926, 
he came to the conclusion that efficiency and economy 
would be increased by the introduction of systematic 
statistical records in regard to the maintenance and work- 
ing of each locomotive on the line. 

At the amalgamation the locomotives numbered 10,316, 
and there were 393 different types of locomotive. It 

- will be obvious to you, as it was obvious to him, that any 
unnecessary diversity of type is very uneconomic in regard 
to repair work, stores, &c., and that the fewer the number 


of separate types, consistent with adequate performance 
of the tasks set, the more steady, uniform and economic 
will be the flow through the repair shops. 

The first task was, therefore, that of studying the records 
of the several types, determining which was the most 
suitable type for each purpose, and what was the minimum 
number of types adequate for the work. A costing system 
was set up, which included not only cost-keeping in regard 
to each individual locomotive, but also in regard to a 
number of the principal parts of the locomotives. How 
many thousands of cost accounts they set up in order to 
get those records you may imagine. They further set 
out to keep accurate records of the coal consumption of 
each separate locomotive on the line, and these detailed 
costs were maintained in such a form that the sum of 
the costs represented at the end of the year the total 
expenditure as shown by the accounts. 


That was the application of statistical methods to a 
great commercial undertaking. (In some quarters it 
was said at the time to be “statistics gone mad.”) 
Mr. Wood says that they regarded it ‘‘ as an opportunity 
of demonstrating on a large scale, and with profit, the 
constructive use of statistics as a tool of management.” 


The following examples of results achieved thereby 
in the five years between 1927 and 1932 may be cited 
as illustrative :— 

(1) The most suitable types of locomotive, having 
regard to all the factors, have been determined, 
and in the annual scrapping and construction pro- 
grammes they have been working towards eliminating 
all others. The 10,316 locomotives with which they 
began have been reduced to 9,032, and the 393 
differing types have been reduced by one-third—to 
261. During 1933 this process continued, and by 
December 31st last the number of types of locomotive 
in use was only 219. 

(2) In 1928 it took 28 days to carry out a repair 
to a boiler which in 1932 was done in eleven days : 
other boiler operations which took eight days were 
being done in 3.8 days. In consequence of this 
speeding-up of repairs to boilers ‘“‘ the number out 
of traffic for repair purposes has been reduced from 
8} per cent. in 1927 to 4 per cent. in 1932,” and this 
made possible a material reduction in the stock. 

(3) As regards coal consumption, the result of 
their study and of action taken thereon was that it 
has been reduced by 114 lbs. per 100 engine miles, 
notwithstanding the fact that the company is using 
engines having an increased capacity of over 6 per 
cent. 

(4) One rather surprising feature, to me at any 
rate, is that they have reduced the number of printed 
forms in use on the railway by 40 per cent., and the 
printing and stationery cost by £70,000 per annum. 
I should have accepted it as a charge against statistical 
control that it would increase stationery cost. 

(5) One other example may be cited. One of the 
discoveries from the statistical records kept was 
that locomotive boiler repairs in Scotland were less 
than in England. Why? The answer was found 
to be that the water in Scotland was better for 
- the boilers than that in England, and the installation 
of water-softening plant in England, after paying 
for the installation, produced a saving in the cost 
of repairs. 

Sir Josiah ‘Stamp told the shareholders in 1932 that 
railway receipts showed a heavy decline, but “ railway 
expenditure was reduced by £4,300,000, equivalent to 
7.79 per cent., a greater ratio than the fall in receipts. 
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and for the four years between 1927 and 1931 the total 
reduction of railway expenditure was £11,000,000.” In 
the year 1932 savings in expenditure amounted to over 
£2,500,000, and, again I quote: “ added to the previous 
years’ savings, which have been maintained, the total 
amount is £14,000,000 in five years, which is in far greater 
ratio than any change in the work done as measured 
by train mileage. The proportion of this £14,000,000 
due to actual changes in the rate of wages is only 14 per 
cent.” Although, obviously, permanent economies by 
this means have a limit, the figures for the year 1933 
showed additional improvements of over £1,000,000 in 
the savings. 

Sir Josiah says: ‘‘ Economies of £5,000,000 in a year, 
or £11,000,000 in four years, are only secured by an 
attack on a multitude of items of expenditure and a 
review of the simplest functions by hundreds of officers.” 

You see the point I am getting at. Statistical 
methods—that is to say, a detailed study of the records, 
breaking up the aggregate accounts, &c.—are not mere 
fads of the statistician or the mathematician ; they are 
tools of management, not only necessary, but capable 
of producing really substantial results in the right hands 
and properly applied. 

Now those figures relate to a railway, which has a 
certain natural unity not usually to be found in a merger 
of companies brought under one control. It is not to 
be found in mergers of the “ vertical’’ type, like the 
combine established by Lord Leverhulme to control 
everything from the raw materials down to the end, 
nor even in the association of separate factories in the 
same trade. But the methods are valuable for the 
control and direction of such factories or establishments 
in ways very similar to those in which they can be applied 
in the case of a railway. When the merger has been 
brought into existence, the old inducement to personal 
interest in economy on the part of the management of 
each individual establishment has obviously been very 
largely lost, and it must be replaced, if the management 
is to do its work, by closer control from the centre. 
Probably for success it is necessary to have a period of 
highly centralised control, followed later by a considerable 
amount of decentralisation. During the period of close 
centralisation there are several things necessary. First 
of all, a standard practice must be set up throughout 
the whole group—an assimilation of practice and a 
uniform classification of accounting and technical terms, 
so that a thing which is described in one way in the 
accounts of one company shall be described in the same 
way in the accounts of another company. Book- 
keeping methods require to be co-ordinated. Then, too, 
the technical people have to get down to a consideration 
of the different types of material that are purchased. 
They may discover that there are a great number of 
slightly varying types of things, and, clearly, if they can 
reduce the number of types, they will serve the purpose 
of economy both in purchasing and in stock-keeping. 

Then, during the period of high centralisation, it is 
necessary that some system of the budgeting type should 
be set up and made to work throughout the whole 
organisation. Budgeting, as you will be aware, is the 
application of detailed planning to the work of the 
organisation. It is setting out, first of all, to discover 
what sales can be relied upon in a particular business or 
community, and working backwards from the sales 
through the whole series of operations to materials, 
wages, &c. In effect, it is cutting your coat according 
to your cloth, endeavouring to determine how much cloth 
you are going to have, and then to cut your coat in 
accordance ‘therewith. That planning may be done 


very closely. Again quoting the L.M.S. Railway, the 
actual working out in 1933 came, as far as the expense 
side was concerned, to within a half per cent. of the 
budget estimates for that year—the actual figures were 
99.6 per cent. 

It will be necessary, in any satisfactory working of that 
kind, not only to ration expense allowances, but also 
to ration orders, so as to see that the most efficient plant 
is kept most fully occupied, and so on. In order that 
this may be followed through, it will be essential to have 
a periodical survey, of a fairly complete type, of the 
position and progress of each unit, and that those par- 
ticulars should be combined at the head office of the 
combine, carefully considered, and compared with the 
budget. Costs in one place being compared with costs. 
in another and costs in one period with costs in another— 
resulting in investigations and decisions. 

Now I have set out in the sheets you have before you 
examples of the kind of thing which has to be done. 
Let us take first the Monthly Statement (No. 1). This. 
is the kind of monthly statement which may be supplied 
by a branch factory or company to its head office for a 
particular month. You will see it sets out two columns. 
First of alJ, particulars in regard to the individual month ; 
and next, particulars of the year to date. There are, I 
suppose, very few businesses, if any, that are not some- 
thing of the nature of seasonal in their trade, and the “ year 
to date ” basis will include every season, and so give a 
satisfactory comparison. You set out with sales to out- 
siders and associates. Sales to associates must, of course, 
be kept separate, because they have not been sold to 
outsiders ; profits have not yet been realised and will 
require adjustment. In some cases, instead of sales, the 
first item will be an item of * production,” indicating 
what has been produced during the period. The material 
stock and the expense stock will be adjusted in the 
particular items, but the finished goods stock will also 
require adjusting, and the form provides for addition 
or deduction of the difference between opening and closing: 
stock. You will see how the suggestion is that materials 
(set out in sufficient detail) should be shown with the 
percentage against them. The wages also must be 
classified in whatever sections may be necessary, according 
to the type of organisation, with the manufacturing 
expenses stated, and the administration expenses like-. 
wise. The statements will be made up in that form and 
sent to the head office by each of the businesses or 
branches, and they will be combined in the head office: 
into a general monthly statement for comparison with 
the budget figures, which are already in existence, for the 
consideration of detail as the management may deem 
necessary. Each establishment will also supply a state- 
ment of the kind set out at the foot of the sheet—the 
summaries of the cash, book debts and stock, less current 
liabilities ; and the fixed assets less fixed liabilities, &c. 
It will give a statement of the capital employed in the 
business, and at the foot particulars of the percentage 
of profit to the capital that is employed. That is an 
important figure. The head office will combine these 
statements also and will prepare summaries of the cash 
position, the book debts position, and the stock position. 


The methods applicable to small units I am not dis- 
cussing in detail this evening. Mr. Nelson, at Cambridge, 
gave much of his time to that. But similar methods are. 
applicable to the smallest type of businesses and are- 
useful and valuable. 

The next statement which you have before you (No. 2) 
may be useful in relation to a vertical merger, in which 
the businesses are not all of one type but of a variety of 
types. We will suppose that one of the businesses in 
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this particular combination is that of a foundry. I have 
not set out the Annual Statement, because you are all 
thoroughly familiar with that, but I have summarised 
the cost sheet for a particular year. We may suppose 
that it has been taken out, that the costs have been con- 


sidered and that a standard cost has been set up; that 


is to say, the cost which it is supposed in the circumstances 
of the business, and with the output which can be anti- 
cipated, may be regarded as normal. It is supposed in 
this case that the standard is on a 3,500-ton basis per 
annum, and the costs add up to £9 19s. Od. perton. Then 
there are the materials used, which are set out in quan- 
tities, and particularly the loss in weight or the gain in 
weight, as the case might be, as between the materials 
and the finished goods production. Also, there is another 
figure that is vital, and that is the foundry coke used for 
production. The purpose of this is to give the cost per 
ton for a particular period, in order that it may be used 
for establishing a standard, or for comparison with a 
standard, set for this particular business. Thereafter a 
cost sheet will be prepared, either for each week or each 
month, and the cost will be compared with the standard 
cost. The graph I have prepared on the same sheet 
shows the deviation from standard cost. It is supposed to 
cover three months in weekly periods. It shows, at the 
point on which £10 1s. 0d. appears, a line which indicates 
what may be assumed to be last year’s cost. Further 
down, at £9 19s. Od., it sets out the standard cost, with 
a note that it is on a 70-tons basis. That is, 3,500 tons 
(50 working weeks). Then the cost of each casting will 
be plotted, so that it is possible to see at once the relation 
of the present cost to the standard cost and to last year’s 
cost. The purpose of a graph is to give an immediate 
visual impression of the factors concerned, in order to 
lead to inquiry in any department that may call for it. 


On the next sheet (No. 3) we are proposing to deal, not 
with a manufacturing business, but with a distributing 
business—a department store—and, as you will see, the 
form is on the basis of a monthly trading statement, 
because it will be useful) for the purpose of illustration for 
us at this moment. But very few department stores of 
any size would be content with a monthly statement. 
Many of the larger stores have night staffs, who complete 
their accounts during the night, so that when the manage- 
ment turns up in the morning it finds on its desk a state- 
ment of the trading result made up to the previous night. 


The vital figure in a departmental trading store of this 
kind is, of course, the stock figure. It is impossible to 
have the stock taken as frequently as statements of the 
trading position ought to be made. There is the risk 
of change in demand and the danger of locking up amounts 
of capital in stock, which have to be watched very closely. 
Broadly, there are two general methods of maintaining 
the stock records. In some cases the invoices inward 
are marked with selling prices as they are passed. Both 
prices are recorded on total sheets, and the profit margin 
between the two is calculated as a percentage, and used 
to arrive at the cost of the goods sold from the selling 
prices. In another case, the cost prices are marked in 
cipher upon the tickets attached to the goods and recorded 
in that form on the sale tickets. In either case something 
like the Statement (No. 3) would be made. There would 
be sales for the period, with a deduction for the profit 
added, arrived at in one of the ways I have described, 
thus bringing you to the cost of the goods sold. That 
cost of goods sold would be used in the statement below 
to arrive at stock at theend. The profit margin statement 
would then be completed by particulars of the wages and 
other expenses, calculated in the appropriate fashion, so 
‘as to arrive at the profit departmentally. Then it would 


be valuable, and perhaps it is customary, to prepare 
monthly “‘ Z ” charts which give the sales for each month, 
the cumulative sales to date and the sales for the year to 
date—again, as I mentioned just now, using a year to 
date, rather than a financial year, as being a better 
comparison. 

The next sheet (No. 4) gives a comparison of stocks and 
sales—a comparison which is of vital importance in rela- 
tion to stores and businesses generally. The first state- 
ment I have set before ,you is a comparison of stocks and 
sales over a term of years in which there have been con- 
tinual fluctuations in price. I have set out (pro forma) 
quantities and values of the stocks and of the sales for 
the periods in question. On the first of the two graphs 
(No. 6) I have ignored the values, because owing to the 
changes in price these do not give a reliable basis, and 
it is always better to find a natural unit of quantity for 
statements of this kind. The first graph is on the basis 
of quantities, and in the figures plotted on the graph the 
dotted line represents the stock, and the thick line the 
sales. But it does not show the relation between the 
two quite clearly, so we adopt another method—calculating 
indices ; i.e., taking the first year or some other year as 
a base and calculating the percentage of sales to that 
base, and similarly treating the stocks. You will see it 
indicates how the quantities of stock have been increasing 
relatively to the quantities of sales, and so indicating the 
point at which management consideration is necessary. 
The second table (No. 7) of stocks and sales is on a values 
basis, and not on quantities. These are supposed to be 
the figures for a highly seasonal trade—considerable sales 
at holiday times and at Christmas—and the desire is to 
find a basis for a comparison which will show when the 
stock has risen relatively to sales ; it is useless to compare 
with an average or a trend. The stock is set out at the 
beginning of the month, and the sales for the month. It 
is not very useful to plot them on a graph as they stand, 
but it is suggested that if the percentages that the stocks 
at the beginning represent to the sales for the month are 
calculated, as in the outer column, and if those per- 
centages are plotted, they will, of course, show how the 
ratio varies with the months. The graph on page 180 shows 
this year’s figures on the black line and last year’s figures 
on the dotted line. The black line will, of course, be 
completed stage by stage as each month’s figures are 
completed, and will give an indication to the management 
of the fashion in which the stock is either being allowed 
to run up, or down, in anticipation of sales by buyers, 
or the management in the particular department. 

Now, in addition to these particulars, it would be neces- 
sary in any organisation of the kind we have been consider- 
ing to provide in advance an estimate of the monthly 
cash position, and to supply that to the head office, so 
that Central Control might consider from time to time 
the cash which would be required, or available for use 
elsewhere, in the separate branches. 


The goal of this type of work is that of making compli- 
cated matters simple, so that essential matters can be seen 
with a minimum of trouble, and followed with a minimum 
amount of attention; and unless in these statistical 
statements information has been collected from all the 
sources that are concerned, and then set out in a fashion 
that will make the factors simple and clear to the minds 
of the people for whom they are intended, the effort will 
have failed. If these or similar statistics are efficiently 
prepared at regular intervals, quite close together, and 
really studied and compared with anticipations, many 
points will be thrown up for consideration, requiring 
detailed management attention, which will enable the 
management to see possible economies, or will indicate 
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where there is wastage, or lack of co-ordination, which 
needs attention. 

I have not time to talk to you about the tools of the 
statistician. I have endeavoured to give you an intro- 
duction to the subject, and to discuss its methods, rather 
than take up your time with detail which you will find 
clearly set out in the textbooks that you are studying. 


Discussion. 

The CuarrMan : I am sure you will all admire, as I do, 
the facility with which Mr. Back can deal with a technical 
subject of this character and make it clear. It is not an 
easy one, but I think he has done exceedingly well. The 
meeting is now open for discussion, and I know that 
Mr. Back will be pleased to answer your questions. 

Mr. F. E. Gitxs: I must pay my tribute also to the 
Lecturer for the clearness with which he has explained 
a rather difficult subject. There are one or two questions 
I would like toask. He referred, in dealing with Sir Josiah 
Stamp and the London, Midland & Scottish Railway, to 
the budgeting that would be made—presumably at the 
beginning of the year—following, I take it, a forecast 
made by the directors of the business they are going to do 
during the year, and thereby to work back from that point 
through all the various stages to the commitments of the 
company for wages, materials, &c. I can understand 
that being done quite well in the case of a railway com- 
pany, but I find it difficult to understand how it could be 
done in the case, for instance, of a shipbuilding company, 
which depends on contracts that it is going to get. The 
shipbuilding company surely would not know at the begin- 
ning of the year what contracts it might get. My second 
point is this. In dealing with the foundry statement on 
page 179, what is the unit taken as the standard basis? Is it 
a sort of standard produced by past years’ results, or b 

obtained from some price-fixing agreement with 
competitors who pool their resources and reveal certain 
figures? I think I did not fully understand the point 
Mr. Back made, and if I can get enlightenment with regard 
to it I shall be extremely obliged. 

Mr. Back: With regard to the foundry statement, to 
take your second point first, the basis is the ton of castings 
produced ; and the manner in which a standard cost is 
arrived at is that the management has before it a state- 
ment of the actual cost in some past period. It considers 
how that cost would be affected by changes in the output. 
For example, if it is on a 3,000 tons basis, they consider 
how the overheads, &c., would be affected by taking it on 
a 3,500 tons basis. They determine on what they regard 
as the standard or normal production of their business, 
and then on the basis of the experience they have gained in 
the past they estimate what the cost ought to be for that 
particular output. With to the other question, I 
suppose a shipbuilding company is about the most, difficult 
proposition from a yn pry | point of view that you can 
imagine, because it does not build a |g many Ships in a 
year and it can hardly tell, as Mr. Gilks said, how many 
contracts it is going to get during the period, but it would 
budget for the individual ship. In the case of other 
businesses of a more ordinary type, such as manufacturing 
and trading businesses, it is possible to estimate with 
reasonable accuracy the amount of business you are 
likely to get. You may be wrong, of course, and some- 
times you are wrong ; but it is, in any event, better to 
have made a plan on a considered basis, and having 
weighed up all the factors you are much more likely to 
come out right than if you live from hand to mouth. 

Mr. F. W. Dickman: I should like to know to what 
extent numerical devices such as Karl Pearson’s Co- 
efficient are used in practice. Is it usual to adopt the 
more simple methods, such as the moving average ? 

Mr. Back: The answer is that you use the simpler 
forms such as averages, &c. Sir Josiah Stamp or Dr. 
Coates in a board room would understand what you were 
talking about if you spoke of co-efficients, but I have 
never come across Karl Pearson’s in use in a board room 

et. Mr. Nelson, at Cambridge, gave graphs that were 
upon log tables, and he told me that they were 


thmic graphs 
presented to a board meetng, and I wonder what con- 
clusions most directors would draw from them. I have 
seen graphs based upon indices used, such as I have 
suggested to you this evening. Working out averages and 
percentages is, of course, common practice. Many of the 
more abstruse tools of the statistician have not come into 

neral use, and are not likely to do so until men like 

ir Josiah Stamp and Dr. Coates are more common on 
boards of directors. When that time arrives we may 
expect these things to come into use. 

Mr. F. W. Hares : Referring to the comparison of stocks 
and sales, I should like to ask whether that comparison 
of the average stocks and sales for the year can be taken 
as a practical figure, seeing that the stock turnover would 
appear to be abnormal. 

Mr. Back: The figures set out in these tables are not 
suggested as having any relation to reality; they are 
merely given as pro forma and are not the experience of 
any trade that I know of. 

Mr. Hares: Can you give us any information with 
regard to the Oxford Agricultural Research costings ? 
Have you any figures showing the cost per acre under 
horse tillage, &c., as compared with tillage under 


mechanisation ? 

Mr. Back: Those were published in a bulletin 
by the department. I do not think I have the actual 
figures with me, but the figures were given by the depart- 
ment in its bulletin at the time. 

Mr. Hargs : I have raised the point because I had some 
figures given to me by an engineer who had taken up farm- 
ing on a large scale in Wiltshire, and those figures dis- 
closed that under full mechanisation his cost worked out 
at 17s. per week. That figure I could never substantiate. 

Mr. W. G. Srracuan, Incorporated Accountant : With 
reference to the question of budgeting, what basis should 
be adopted for costing purposes in the case of a concern 
whose turnover is subject to violent fluctuations according 
to changes in fashion ? The allocation of expenses will be 
entirely different according to whether the turnover is 
£30,000 or £300,000 and the value of budgeting appears 
to be dependent upon the accuracy with which the turn- 
over can be estimated. 

Mr. Back: Fluctuations due to fashion, I — 
will never be brought down to a reasonably logi is 
on which one can make precise plans, but I think it will 
be found on the average, taking one fashion and one 
period with another, that it is possible to come a good 
deal nearer to estimating the total result than would be 
expected at first sight. The case suggested by Mr. 
Strachan, where the sales might rise from £30,000 to 
£300,000, must be quite exceptional. At any rate, as far 
as retail trade is concerned, overheads would vary very 
little with the changing turnover owing to changing 
fashions, so that you would be able to estimate what your 
overhead charges were going to be; and if there was a 
“boom,” or a large sale, in consequence of some par- 
ticular fashion arising, it would be followed by a contrary 
movement and the two thi would even themselves 
out pretty well. Of course, no M is going to rationalise 
fashion, and one can only rely on the smoothing-out effect 
of taking one fashion with another and one period with 
another. You do get somewhat out in your calculations, 
inevitably. 

Mr. H. T. Sprers : What exactly is the relation between 
costing and the kind of inquiry that the Lecturer illus- 
trated ? It seems to me that a number of the instances 
the Lecturer gave would come under the heading of costi 
and not statistics. For example, the Oxford Agricultu 
Research enterprise, or the results of the operations of the 
L.M.S. locomotives—is not that costing rather than 
statistics ? 

. Mr. Back: I am afraid I am not able to draw a line 
between the two. The pioneers of costing started the 
movement which the statistical people have carried to a 
much higher stage. Costings, properly kept, are certainly 
the basis on which all this statistical work is done. You 
will be aware that a great deal of the costing of a few 


actually in use. I have not seen logari 
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— ago, at an _ rate—and possibl : is the same now— 
no particular goal and serv — purpose ; 
but costing taken up into a properly planned statistical 
m is the foundation upon which statements of the 
kind I have s d to you this evening are compiled, 
and they have the same relation to the finished product 
as the foundation has to the complete building. 

The Cuarrman: If there are no other questions, I 
think we must bring the meeting to a close. There are 
just a few remarks I wish to make. One is with regard 
to the figures on the first example of statistics. In 
addition to the figures for ‘‘ This month” and “ Year 
to date,” I suggest that, in between those, it would be 
very useful to give the figures for the corresponding 
month of the previous year, so that one could have a 
comparison of the two months alongside each other. You 
always like to know if you have done better this month 
than in the corresponding month of last year. It is 


standard is a great advantage because it is calculated on 
what is estimated to be the lowest attainable cost under 
each head ; so that by adding up all the different heads 
and getting at the total standard cost, you have what the 
management consider to be a minimum at which they can 
try to arrive. That minimum is usually fixed upon what 
they regard as a normal output. In the year in which 
they are working they may not have a normal output, 
and therefore their cost will be higher than the standard, 
but they have always the standard to work up to as an 
inducement to reduce expenses. That applies to every 
department of the business. Each department has the 
standard figure before it, and it aims at reducing the cost 
to that figure. That is ‘the t advantage of standard 
costs. I am sure we are all indebted to Mr. Back for his 
clear and explicit lecture on a very technical subject, and 
I will now call on Mr. Gamble to propose a vote of thanks. 

Mr. GAMBLE proposed, and Mr. ADDERLEY seconded, a 


much better, especially in a seasonal trade, to do this . cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Back for his lecture, which 


than to compare with the preceding month of the same 
year. With regard to the question of standard costs, a 


was carried unanimously. The Chairman was also 
thanked for presiding. 


Table No. 1, 


MonTHLY STATEMENT—BRANCH Factory or CoMPANY TO HEAD OFFICE. 


Cost or SALES: 
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Table No. 2. 


FOUNDRY STATEMENTS. 
ANNUAL TRADING AccouNT—USUAL Form. 


Cost SHEET—YEAR ENDED 
Saleable Castings Produced, 3,000 tons. 
Average Price Realised, £11 2s. per ton. 


Total Cost per Ton 
Produced. 


fa ¢@ 


Materials used : 
Pig Iron 


Scrap Iron r 
Loss in weight 10 per cent. 
Production 
a - Coke (7} cwts. per ton) 
Foundry Expenses (detail) .. 
Depreciation and Repairs 


Rent, Rates, etc. 
Overhead Charges 
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Balance—Profit 


£11 


Cost SHEET PREPARED FOR Eacu CASTING. CompaRING Cost witH STANDARD. 
Grapu OF. DEVIATION FROM STANDARD. 


Cost per Ton. January. February. 
£s. d. 6 138 20 27 3 10 17 24 3 10 17 % 381 


10 20 


¥ yg ae 


919 
919 
9 18 
918 


Production Tons .. —.. . ' | 55 50 65 60 


Table No. 3. 


DEPARTMENT STORE—Srocx STaTEMENT. 
Invoices inwards marked with selling prices, both prices recorded on “ Totals” sheets. Total “ profit’ margin 
calculated as percentage and used to arrive at “ cost of goods sold ’"’—or, Cost Price marked in cipher on price tickets 


and recorded with sales particulars. 
MonTHLY TRADING STATEMENT. 


Departments. 


Sales for month 
Less : Profit added 
Cost of Goods sold 


Less : ee ee Genent fee, 6 
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Srock STATEMENT. 


Stock—end last Month 
Add Purchases ef 


Less Cost of Sales 


Balance : Stock this Date 


Monthly “Z” Chart: Sales for Month 
Cumulative Sales to date 
Sales for Year to date 
(see Incorporated Accountants’ Journal for August, 1934.) 


Table No. 4 CoMPARISON : STOCKS ANY SALES. 
Sales for the Year. Indices 


Quantity. 
9,000 


1 

2 we - a 10,500 
8 oe oe 11,500 
4 oe 3 

5 


Year. 


10,500 
8,000 


At end 


Table No. 6 


of Month. 
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20,000 100 100 
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Table No. 7 Stocks AND SALES. _ 
Stock at Beginning Stock to Sales 
1934. a Sales for Month. Percentage. 
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1935. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Feb. Ist. London and District Society. At Incor- 


porated Accountants’ Hall, 


Reception and Dance. 


Manchester and District Society. At Man- 
chester, at 6.15 p.m. Lecture by Mr. L. A. 
West, Senior Official Receiver, on ‘‘ Some 
Bankruptcy Points.” 


Bradford District Society. At Bradford. 
Lecture by Mr. E. Miles Taylor, F.S.A.A., on 
“ Investigations and Reports.” 


at 8.30 p.m. 


Belfast District Society. At Belfast, at 
1 p.m. Luncheon in the Carlton Restaurant. 


Devon and Cornwall District Society. At 
Plymouth, at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. C. L. 
Lawton, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.C.A., on ** Statistics.” 


Yorkshire District Society. At Leeds, at 
6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. Sydney Beevers, 
B.A., F.C.A., on “* Executorship Accounts.” 


South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society. Students’ Meeting. At Cardiff Joint 
Debate, Cardiff and Newport Students. 


Burnley Students’ Section. At Burnley, at 
7.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. Norman Ratcliffe, on 
““My Experiences at the May Intermediate 
Examination.” 

Dublin Students’ Society. At Dublin, at 
6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. E. Miles Taylor, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A., on “* Report Writing.” 


Hull District Society. At Hull, at 7.15 p.m. 
Lecture by Mr. O. Griffiths, M.A., LL.B., on 
** Receivers for the Debenture Holders.”’ 


Liverpool District Society. At the Adelphi 
Hotel, Liverpool, at 7 for 7.15 p.m. Annual 
Dinner. 


Manchester District Society. At Manchester, 
at 6.15 p.m. Joint Meeting with the Man- 
chester Centre of the Association of Inspectors 
of Taxes. Mock Income Tax Appeals. 


North Staffordshire District Society. At 
Hanley, at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. L. W. 
Caulcott, Inspector of Taxes, on ‘‘ Some Lead- 
ing Tax Cases of 1933 and 1934.” 


Feb. 11th. Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln District 


Feb. 12th. West of England District Society. 


Society. At Nottingham, at 6.30 p.m. Lecture 
by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., on 
* Auditing.” 

West of England District Society. At Bristol, 
at 6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. H. Stalker, 
A.S.A.A., on “ The Economics of Costing.” 


At 
Gloucester, at 5.45 p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. H. 
Stalker, A.S.A.A., on ‘“* The Economics of 
Costing.” 

Yorkshire District Society. At Leeds, at 
6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A., on “* Cost Accounts.” 


Feb. 13th. Liverpool District Society. At Liverpool, at 


6.15 p.m. Lecture by Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, 
B.A., LL.B., on “* The Law Relating to Public 
Issues of Shares and Debentures.” 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne District Society. At 
Newcastle. Lecture by Mr. W. W. Bigg, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A., on “ Costing.” 


Swansea and South-West Wales District 
Society. At Swansea. Lecture by Mr. W. H. 
Stalker, A.S.A.A., on “* Standard Costs.” 


Birmingham District Society. At Birming- 
ham. Lecture by Professor J. H. Jones, M.A., 
on ** Economic Nationalism.” 


North Lancashire District Society. At 
Preston, at 7.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. C, A. 
Sales, LL.B., F.S.A.A., on “ Receivers for 
Debenture Holders, including Accounts.” 


Feb. 15th. Bradford District Society. At the Midland 


Hotel, Bradford. Annual Dance. 


Manchester and District Society. At Man- 
chester, at 6.15 p.m. Lecture by Mr. J. Ford, 
Inspector of Taxes, ‘‘ General Talk on Income 
Tax.” 


Feb. 19th. Cumberland and Westmorland District So- 


Feb. 20th. Belfast and District Society. 


Feb. 21st. 


ciety. Students’ Meeting. At Carlisle, at 
7.80 p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. W. Bigg, 
F.S.A.A., on “* Cost Accounts.” 


London and District Society. At Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, at 6 p.m. Lecture 
by Mr. R. B. Dunwoody, C.B.E., Secretary of 
the Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce, on ** The Work of Chambers of Com- 
merce.” 


Students’ 
Meeting. At Belfast, at 7.30 p.m. Lecture by 
Mr. Wm. Knox, Manager, Foreign Exchange 
Department, Ulster Bank Limited, on “‘ Foreign 
Exchange.” 

Liverpool District Society. At Liverpool, 
at 6.15 p.m. Mock Income Tax Appeal, 
arranged by Mr. L. Bailey, A.S.A.A. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne District Society. At 
Newcastle. Debate with Middlesbrough Mem- 
bers. 


South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society. At Cardiff. Lecture by Mr. A. E. 
Goskar, F.S.A.A., on “* Some Phases of Re- 
ceiverships.”’ 


Feb. 22nd. East Anglian District Society. At Norwich. 


Lecture by Mr. C. A. Sales, LL.B., F.S.A.A., 
on “ Suretyship and Guarantees.” 


Leicester District Society. At Leicester, at. 
6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. R. E. Borneman, 
Barrister-at-Law, on ‘‘ Fraud in Income Tax. 
Law and Practice.” 


Hull District Society. At Hull, at 7.15 p.m. 
Lecture by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.C.A., F.S.A.A.,. 
on “ Partnership Law and Accounts.” 


Manchester District Society. Students” 
Meeting. At Manchester, at 6.15 p.m. Lecture 
by Mr. J. Wood, A.C.A., on “ Legal Avoidance 
of Tax.” 
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Feb. 22nd. Sheffield District Society. At Sheffield. 
Lecture by Mr. Henry Morgan, F.S.A.A., on 
** The Accounts of Holding Companies.” 
South of England District Society. At 
Bournemouth, at 7.15 p.m. Lecture by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., on 
** Holding Companies.” 


Dublin Students’ Society. At Dublin, at 
6 p.m. Lecture by Mr. Desmond Collins, 
Solicitor, on “ Bankruptcy Law and Practice 
in the Irish Free State.” 


Bradford District Society. At Bradford. 
Lecture by Mr. A. Lester Boddington, on 
** Statistics.” 

Yorkshire District Society. At Leeds, at 
6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. John H. Bromley, 
Solicitor, on ‘*‘ Deeds of Arrangement.” 


Liverpool District Society. At Liverpool, 
at 6.15 p.m. Joint Debate with Liverpool Law 
Students’ Association. 


Feb. 25th. 


Feb. 27th. 


Birmingham District Society. At Birmingham. 
Lecture by Mr. A. Stuart Allen, F.S.A.A., on 
* Income Tax.” 

North Staffordshire District Society. At 
Hanley, at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. H. 
Stalker, A.S.A.A., on ‘* The Economics of 
Costing.” 


NEW YEAR’S HONOURS LIST. 


The New Year’s Honours List contained the announce- 
ment that Sir Josiah Stamp was to be created a Knight 
Grand Commander of the Order of the Bath (Civil 
Division). Sir Josiah is an honorary member of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants, and has been 
one of the Society’s Examiners since the introduction 
of Economics as a subject in the Final examination. 
The honour of G.C.B., now conferred upon him in 
recognition of his public services, has, we believe, pre- 
viously been conferred only on Ambassadors and others 
in the direct service of the Crown. 

The Colonial Office section of the list included the 
mame of Mr. R. A. Kelly, A.S.A.A., Treasurer of the 
Gold Coast Colony, who becomes a Companion of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

Members of the accountancy profession will also note 
with interest that Mr. A. F. Pool, Deputy Chief Inspector 
of Taxes, Board of Inland Revenue, is promoted from 
O.B.E. to C.B.E. (Civil Division). 


p _ _______________——__+ 
Incorporated Accountants’ Examinations. 


The next Examinations of candidates for admission 
‘to the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 
-will be held on April 29th and 30th, and May Ist and 2nd, 
1935, in London, Manchester, Cardiff, Leeds, Glasgow, 
‘Dublin, Belfast, Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban. 
Forms of application and all further information may 

_ be obtained of the Secretary, the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors, Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. The last 
date for receiving applications is March 21st, 1935. 


LECTURES AND TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 
Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ Society 
of London and District, 1933-34. 


The co-ordination of examination requirements with 
practical accountancy experience affords a wide scope to 
the Committees of Students’ Societies in the arrangement 
of lectures and other educational meetings. The ficld 
from which they can draw subjects suitable for discussion 
is unlimited. Purely accounting subjects alone would 
easily provide sufficient topics for an annual syllabus, but 
committees also have to bear in mind the necessity for 
enlarging the outlook of the students upon the affairs of 
business, commerce and finance. It is true that every year 
young students are added to the membership of the 
Students’ Societies, whilst the older students are making 
yearly progress in their studies. But, nevertheless, it 
would be futile to work round a given circle of subjects 
every five years. Accountancy is not static ; the panorama 
of the business world is undergoing continuous change, 
and the accountancy student must, of necessity, be 
familiar with every movement and every improvement in 
relation to commerce. The task before him is wide, but 
he is given every available assistance by the students’ 
societies, and the thirty-eighth volume of the Lectures 
and Transactions of the London Students’ Society gives 
clear evidence that the Committee of that Society are alive 
to their opportunities and to their responsibilities. The 
London Society is rightly proud of the fact that their 
President, Sir Stephen Killik, J.P., is this year the Lord 
Mayor of the City of London. In spite of the innumerable 
calls upon the time of the Chief Magistrate of the City, 
Sir Stephen Killik continues to take a very personal 
interest in the London students, and that fact contributes 
materially to the uninterrupted success of this organis- 
ation. 

“The General Principles of Income Tax Taxation ”’ is 
the title of an address by Mr. N. M. G. Faulks, M.A., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, in which he traces briefly the 
histery of the imposition of this tax in order to emphasise 
the fundamental principles which underlie the complicated 
provisions of administration. He quotes in full the famous 
speech of Lord Macnaghten in the House of Lords in the 
case of London County Council v. Attorney-General (1901, 
A.C., 26), a speech in which it is clearly laid down that 
income tax is “a tax on income and nothing else, and 
that there is no difference in kind between the duties of 
income tax assessed under Schedule D and those assessed 
under Schedule A, or any of the other schedules of charge.” 
There is no doubt that an intimate knowledge of the 
basic principles of this class of taxation is neeessary to an 
intelligent understanding of the numerous enactments. 
Many students may be engaged in the practical work of 
making returns and claims, but unless they have fully 
grasped the underlying principles of the tax as a whole 
they will not be in a position to properly advise those for 
whom they may be acting. Mr. Faulks deals specially with 
such questions as the carrying on of a trade, persons 
liable to be taxed, wear and tear allowances, and appeals. 

A more specific point is considered by Mr. Roland 
Burrows, K.C., in his lecture on ‘“* Damages and Com- 
pensation in relation to Income Tax.” The general ques- 
tion is considered from two different aspects—the aspect 
of the person who pays, and the aspect of the person who 
receives—and the lecturer points out that it does not 
necessarily follow that because damages are paid out by 
one person who may deduct them from his computation, 
they have necessarily to be included in the computation 
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of the person who receives them. In one case they may be 
connected with a trade or business, and amount to a 
business expense, whilst on the other side they may have 
no relation to the income of the person concerned. The 
position in relation to fines and penalties is distinguished 
from damages, and Mr. Burrows also considers in detail 
the attitude of the authorities towards compensation on 
the termination of an office of profit. In a broad summary 
the lecturer suggests that the moral of the various legal 
eases is “‘ that you have to consider, in each case, whether 
it is a payment out or a receipt, whether the payment in 
question or the receipt in question is so intimately con- 
nected with the conduct of the business that it is a business 
expense, or a business receipt. If it is such, then I think in 
principle the amount comes within the category of revenue 
payments or revenue receipts. If it does not fall within 
those categories, then it is excluded from the computation, 
whether it is a receipt or an expense.” 


There is, perhaps, no person more closely in touch with 
the pulse of the business world than a City Editor, and 
Mr. A. S. Wade, City Editor of The Evening Standard, in 
his paper on “ The City Editor’s Weekly Round,” draws 
aside the veil which covers the functions of that journalist. 
There are still some people who think that a City Editor’s 
duty is largely confined to the writing of a few daily notes, 
and a report on the daily movements of the Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Wade, however, makes it clear that City 
Editors are very active persons, whose duties cover not 
only the collection of facts and figures, but also the pro- 
nouncement of judgments. On this latter point a very 
interesting question is raised in the ensuing discussion 
by Mr. Walter Holman, who suggests that the function of 
an editor, whether of the money column or of any other 
part of a newspaper, is to reflect opinions, not to mould 
them ; to give the pro’s and con’s of questions, and to 
leave it for readers to form their own judgments. Mr. 
Wade, perhaps quite naturally, entirely disagrees with 
the suggestion, and maintains that a newspaper should 
be an entity, an individuality, capable of forming its own 
views and fearless in the expression of its own judgments, 
although he agrees that impartiality is necessary in the 
actual presentation of news. The Bank of England Return 
is subjected to strong criticism, and the duties of the 
editorial department on Stock Exchange Account days are 
shown to be very arduous. Mr. Wade contrasts the free- 
dom with which City Editors were able to speak in pre-war 
days as compared with the restraint which is now imposed 
by the law of libel. 

A somewhat wider title is chosen by Mr. Francis 
Williams, the City Editor of the Daily Herald, whose 
address is headed “Civilisation, Accountancy, and 
Finance.” Mr. Williams maintains that our present 
economic system, while it has succeeded in doing a number 
of things, including some very spectacular things, has 
clearly not succeeded in producing security for the majority 
of people in the world. It is not designed, he says, for the 
task of distributing successfully what is produced. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the gold standard, which, 
it is suggested, should be replaced by a system of currency 
management which will have price stability as its main 
object. 

Mr. W. H. Coates, B.Sc. (Econ.), Ph.D., deals with 
“Economics and its Principles” in a manner which 
departs somewhat from the traditional presentation of 
this subject. He ignores the style of the text-book, and 
deals in conversational language with many of the terms 
in use in economics, at the same time protesting against 
the soullessness of the economic system when carried to 
the logical end of rigid competition. Capital, land, labour, 
management, rent and scarcity, marginal principle, 


diminishing utility and elasticity of demand are a few 
of the headings under which he imparts a conception of 
the intimate links between some main economic princi- 
ples. The characteristics of labour are expounded in 
relation to new developments in science, the effect of . 
fashion upon the standard of living, and the swings of 
the trade cycle. Certainly a perusal of this lecture helps 
the reader to realise that economics is quite undeserving 
of the epithet “ dismal ” science. 

Mr. W. J. Back, Incorporated Accountant, gives 
generously of his time and experience in helping the 
students. He is the author of two papers in this volume 
entitled respectively, “A Trusteeship in Bankruptcy : 
the Practical Aspect,” and ‘Some Practical Points in 
Company Work.” The first paper outlines procedure in 
bankruptcy from the presentation of a petition that a 
receiving order should be made, to the ultimate closing 
of the matter by the order of discharge of the trustee. 
The duties of the trustee are set out in chronological order, 
with notes as to various legal points which arise in the 
conduct of bankruptcy proceedings. In the second paper, 
Mr. Back deals in a similarly practical manner with some 
of the problems which arise in company accounts with 
special reference to group working accounts when business 
is conducted by a holding company through subsidiaries. 
Transfers and transfer audits and the registration of trusts 
are also considered in detail, and the report of the dis- 
cussion shows that Mr. Back is dealing with points of real 
practical interest to the students in their daily work. 
Other papers in the volume include “ Responsibilities and 
Duties of Directors and Officers of a Newly-formed Com- 
pany,” by Mr. Herbert W. Jordan; ‘“ Executorship 
Accounts in relation to Apportionments,” by Mr. W. H. 
Grainger, Incorporated Accountant ; and “ Partnership 
Accounts,” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.C.A., Incorporated 
Accountant. 

The Report of the Committee for the year 1933 shows 
that 235 new members were elected during that year, the 
total number on the roll at December 31st, 1933, being 
1,824, of whom 176 were honorary members in practice, 
318 honorary members not in practice, and 1,380 ordinary 
members. The number of qualified members who retain 
their connection with the Students Society is evidence 
of the fact that those who have passed their Final exam- 
ination realise that they are still students, and that very 
real benefit is to be obtained by continued association 
with the Students Society. The Lectures and Transac- 
tions are issued free to the members of the Students 
Society, and can be purchased by others at the price of 
3s. 6d. (post free 4s.) from the Secretary, Mr. James C. 
Fay, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, W.C.2. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Year Book. 


The Incorporated Accountants’ Year Book for 1935, 
which has now been issued, contains the names of 6,384 
members, of whom 5,288 are in England and Wales, 
131 in Scotland, 165 in Ireland, and 800 in the British 
Dominions and Colonies and foreign countries. There 
is an alphabetical list of members and firms and also a 
topographical list under the names of the cities and 
towns in which the members practise. Both of these 
lists contain also the names of the firms one or more of 
the members of which are Incorporated Accountants. 
Particulars are likewise given of the Branches, District 
and Student Societies, and of the Benevolent Fund, 
together with information as to the facilities afforded at 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 
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Society of Incorporated Accountants 
in Sreland. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants in Ireland was held at the Royal Hibernian 
Hotel, Dublin, on January 26th. Mr. Norman Boorn, 
President of the Irish Branch, occupied the chair, and 
among the guests and members present were Mr. Sean 
Lemass, Minister for Industry and Commerce; _ the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin (Alderman Alfred Byrne); Mr. E. 
Cassleton Elliott, President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors; Mr. Thomas F. Laurie, 
Chairman, Dublin Port and Docks Board; Mr. Edgar 
Anderson, President, Dublin Chamber of Commerce ; 
Mr. Charles H. Laverty, President, Incorporated Law 
Society of Ireland; Mr. Thomas Geoghegan, President, 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in Ireland ; Mr. Wm. 
O’Brien, Chairman of the Revenue Commissioners ; 
Mr. R. F. Browne, Chairman, Electricity Supply Board ; 
Mr. R. C. Ferguson, M.A., Department of Industry and 
Commerce; Mr. W. Edmiston Crawford, Secretary, 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in Ireland ; Mr. A. A. 
‘Garrett, M.B.E., M.A., Secretary, Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors ; Mr. W. A. Nixon, President, 
Manchester District Society of Incorporated Accountants ; 
Mr. Robert Bell, President, Belfast District Society of 
‘Incorporated Accountants; Mr. A. H. Walkey, Vice 
President, Society of Incorporated Accountants in Ireland ; 
Mr. C. C. McElligott, Mr. D. J. Collins, B.A., Mr. John 
‘Maher, F.S.A.A., Mr. J. A. Kinnear, F.S.A.A., Mr. W. B. 
‘Butler, B.L., Mr. R. L. Reid, F.S.A.A., Mr. H. McMillan, 
A.S.A.A. (Hon. Secretary, Belfast District Society), 
Mr. A. J. Magennis, M.Sc., F.S.A.A., Mr. J. J. Horgan, 
Mr. R. J. Kidney, F.S.A.A., Mr. J. S. White, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. D. T. Boyd, B.Com., F.S.A.A., Mr. W. H. Baskin, 
F.S.A.A., Mr. P. J. Purtill, F.S.A.A., Mr. W. A. Ritchie, 
‘F.C.LS., Mr. J. D. Thompson, F.S.A.A., Mr. V. E. Hanna, 
Mr. W. A. Kenny, F.S.A.A., Mr. G. F. Windle, Mr. P. 
McCann, Dr. P. J. O’Dowd, Mr. C. W. Chambers, A.C.A., 
Mr. E. M. Forde, A.S.A.A., Mr. G. J. O'Callaghan, B.Com., 
A.S.A.A., Mr. H. M. Murphy, Mr. P. G. Dardis, Mr. J. H. 
Barton, F.S.A.A., Mr. G. M. Fullerton, A.S.A.A., Mr. 
V. E. Kirwan, Mr. T. Bell, Mr. W. R. Clarke, FVS.A.A., 
R. W. Cashell, Mr. P. Griffin, F.C.A., Mr. W. K. Bourke, 
Mr. W. Noble, Mr. W. H. Lamb, Mr. J. E. Phelan, Mr. 
T. R. Beddy, A.S.A.A., Mr. O. J. Belton, F.S.A.A., Mr. 
H. C. Fletcher, A.S.A.A., Mr. F. R. O’Connor, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. W. M. Budd, A.S.A.A., Mr. A. P. Gillespie, A.S.A.A., 
Mr. M. Bell, A.S.A.A., Mr. M. O'Higgins, Mr. Jos. O’Neill, 
Mr. G. Quaile, Mr. E. R. J. Crowe, Mr. L. A. Mathews, 
Mr. D. P. Shanagher, Mr. F. Callow, Mr. J. W. O’Connell, 
Mr. B. O’Connor, Mr. S. O. Forster, Mr. J. Kelly, Mr. 
J. D. Woods, Mr. J. G. Dowling, A.S.A.A., Mr. R. A. 
Kidney, A.S.A.A., Mr. R. P. J. Smyth, A.S.A.A., Mr. 
G. J. Moore, A.S.A.A., Mr. P. McDermott, Mr. J. J. 
Ffrench, Mr. D. J. Kidney, Mr. J. I. Fitzpatrick, Mr. 
R. S. Baskin, A.S.A.A. and Mr. A. J. Walkey, F.S.A.A., 
Hon Secretary. 

The PresipEnt (Mr. Norman Booth), proposing ‘“‘ Pros- 
perity to Ireland,” said the toast was one which was 
invariably honoured with enthusiasm when Irishmen met, 
the more so as it affected to a great extent their present 
happiness, and also the future happiness of those who were 
- destined to follow, to carry on the traditions and com- 
merce of this country. The year 1934 had seen consider- 
able activity in the industrialisation of the Irish Free 
State. It had been the policy of the Government, in 


addition to providing financial assistance under Govern- 
ment control through the Trades Loans Acts, and other 
facilities, to endeavour to spread new industries over the 
whole country, and thus to benefit the small towns so 
that the ratio of unemployment might be equalised to the 
advantage of the whole country. The farming industry 
in this, as in many countries, was still under a cloud of 
depression, but the recent increased British cattle quota, 
and the increased growing of wheat, sugar-beet and flax, 
might to some extent increase the prosperity of this, their 
largest industry. The large industry of the North of 
Ireland had in 1934 turned out a considerably increased 
production, and it was to be hoped that increase would 
continue. The tourist industries were progressing in 
both North and South, and both Tourist Development 
Associations were doing much to encourage people to 
come to see their beautiful country. They had with them 
that night the Minister of Commerce of the Irish Free 
State—Mr. Lemass—to whom they extended a hearty 
welcome. Accountants were specially indebted to him, 
as the policy carried out by him in his Department had 
resulted in a great deal of work and responsibility being 
thrown on the members of their profession, who were only 
too willing to bear their share of responsibility in the 
organisation of the new unde 

Mr. SEAN Lemass, Minister for Industry and Commerce, 
who responded, said the prosperity of a country seldom 
was the result of chance, but more often the result of 
sound planning, backed by hard work. The prosperity of 
their country would not come as the result of lucky 
accident, but only by a national plan of development, 
backed enthusiastically by the people. By loyal co- 
operation he did not necessarily mean agreement. Com- 
plete agreement on any plan amongst the members of any 
nation was no doubt impossible, and even if possible, 
would be undesirable. By loyalty he meant the good will 
of everybody in relation to the plan chosen by the people 
at the moment, and good will to those entrusted with the 
duty of executing it. In the Free State no section of their 
people, perhaps, had given so loyal co-operation or 
enthusiastic assistance to the development of the indus- 
trial and economic possibilities of the country as those 
qualified in accountancy. It was as the result of that 
co-operation, and co-operation from those who, judging by 
past experience, might have been expected not to co- 
operate, that such progress as that now reached had been 
made. The President had referred to the depression of 
Irish agriculture, a condition from which every other 
agricultural country suffered. These conditions made it 
necessary for the Government to change the basis of that 
industry, and turn to other classes of production to replace 
cattle. The President, he noticed, particularly mentioned 
wheat and sugar-beet. He would like to point out that 
wheat imports to this country in the past totalled many 
millions of pounds annually. In 1932, when the campaign 
for increased wheat growing started, the acreage under 
wheat in the Free State had fallen to the extraordinary 
low figure of 28,000. In the following year that figure was 
doubled, and in 1934 it was again doubled, reaching a total 
of over 90,000 acres of wheat grown for sale, apart from 
what farmers grew for their own use. This year there 
was evidence that the acreage would again be doubled, 
and that some 180,000 acres of wheat would be grown, 
under the scheme that guaranteed the farmers a market 
at a fixed price. The acreage under sugar-beet had 
increased from 20,000 to 80,000. Both these factors 
had been of assistance towards replacing the market 
which had been lost abroad. Then by measures affording 
the farmers financial assistance, through reduction of 
rates on agricultural land, and halving of the land annui- 
ties, the Government had enabled the farmers to weather 
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the transitional period without undue hardship. The 
quotas imposed by the British Government were designed 
to restrict imports from Ireland, but for various reasons 
they did not cause hardship except in the case of fat 
cattle. The increase in the cattle quota, together with 
various measures for the utilisation of fat cattle, such 
as the free beef and meat meal schemes, and the manufac- 
ture here of meat extracts, which they now proposed to 
undertake, would mean that this year they would be 
able to provide a market for all the cattle available in the 
country. It was true that the prices for cattle were 
much less than the prices which prevailed some years 
ago, but that situation arose as the result of a fall in world 
prices. Viewing the position as a whole, they in the Free 
State could congratulate themselves that they had not 
felt the world depression so severely as other countries. 
When they toasted the prosperity of Ireland, they had 
in mind not the twenty-six counties, or six counties, but 
the whole of Ireland. He would like to assure the people 
of the Six Counties that they wished for their prosperity 
as much as they wished for their own. Although it might 
be necessary on occasions for the Government here to 
take action in their own interests, detrimental to the 
North, and conversely for the Northern Government to 
take action detrimental to the Twenty-Six Counties, 
they hoped the time would come when that situation 
would be ended, and in the meantime they wished the 
North the best of luck. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Tuomas F. Laurie, Chairman, Dublin Port and 
Docks Board, proposing **‘ The Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors,” said he had reason to know 
the remarkable qualities which the Society inculcated, 
and the high standard of moral rectitude which its mem- 
bers all brought to bear in the execution of their duties. 
He felt that the toast on this occasion was particularly 
appropriate by reason of the fact that the Society this 
year celebrated its Jubilee. It was a tremendous tribute 
to their Society to find that they had to-day over 6,400 
active members on their rolls, practising in all parts of 
the world. They could therefore claim that the sun never 
set upon their activities. It was apparent that they had 
gone on from strength to strength with every succeeding 
year, and that the service which they were rendering to the 
community had been, and would, he hoped, continue to 
be progressively great. Their Society rendered a service 
to trade and commerce which was second to none, but 
he would remind them that with that service went a 
tremendous responsibility. In his opinion, their status 
was more correctly described by the title, Physicians to 
Industry. It was their prerogative to diagnose the cause 
of trouble, and to apply their skill and training in such a 
manner that the sick business might be restored to health, 
and become again a real asset to the country as a healthy 
trading organisation. They would appreciate, therefore, 
that he did not subscribe to the opinion which had been 
expressed that accountants were parasites on industry, 
and that they lived to a great extent upon the misfortunes 
of their fellow beings. This was not a true picture, for 
he claimed that their profession rendered to the public 
a monumental service. Perhaps one of the most difficult 
obstacles they had to overcome in their vocational employ- 
ment was in regard to the computation of that necessary 
evil, but highly contentious item, taxation. It was their 
duty to hold the scales fairly to ensure that they were 
balanced evenly between their employer, the taxpayer, 
on the one hand, and on the other the Revenue Com- 
missioners. No one liked to submit to that major opera- 
tion, tax payment, but so long as they all paid in equity 
they could have no cause for complaint. He believed that 
if there was no evasion the particular burden of every one 
would be considerably lightened. In this Jubilee Year he 


would ask them to make a resolution that they would at 
all times live with probity, carry out their onerous duties 
with probity, and, in fact, measure all their activities by 
the stern test of probity. 

Mr. E. CassLetTon Exuiotr (President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), who responded, 
said that in the past few years he had heard the toast of 
the Society proposed many times, but never in more 
appreciative terms than those used by Mr. Laurie that 
evening. He was very grateful to him for the way in 
which he spoke, and the high esteem in which he held the 
Society. That anniversary would mark a great milestone 
in the history of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors. There were many connected with the 
Society to-day who were not associated with it at its 
inception, and there were many who saw the foundation 
of the Society who were now gone from them. A Society 
of this kind, as Mr. Laurie had explained, had members 
all over the world, and was made up of individual units. 
The success of the whole was dependent upon the success 
of the units, and included in those units was the Branch 
of the Society in Ireland. The Irish Branch had always 
been very successful, and it had brought out men skilled in 
accountancy who had done their share of public work, and 
who had gained the respect of their fellow men. In this 
respect he would like to draw attention to the fact that the 
Irish Branch was very much indebted to two people—an 
uncle and nephew—bearing the name of Walkey, and he 
hoped they would continue to do all they could to assist 
the Irish Branch, as they had done in the past. The high 
status of the Society was, of course, due to its educational 
qualifications, the high standard of its examinations, and 
the disciplined code of conduct which it maintained all 
over the world. The educational programme, already 
very extensive, tended to increase every year, but for 
that they must blame the various legislatures. Although 
they did not attempt to become lawyers, yet there was 
scarcely any important enactment passed to-day that 
did not deal with figures, and accordingly the knowledge 
which accountants must have of such enactments increased 
also. He was always very proud of the fact that in the 
accountancy profession there was no necessity for a 
written code of conduct, but there was an unwritten code 
to do by others as they would wish others to do by them. 
Another part of that unwritten code was not to bring the 
accountancy profession into disrepute. Their Society 
and the Irish Branch would adopt Mr. Laurie’s resolution, 
and, in fact, his resolution was adopted by each of them 
when they became members of the Society. They had 
a very high standard set by those who went before them, 
and they had a Disciplinary Committee, which sat to hear 
cases in which members guilty of conduct derogatory to the 
profession were dealt with. He was happy to tell them 
that those cases were few and far between. The Minister 
for Industry and Commerce had referred to the changed 
economy in industry and manufacturing which had come 
about in the last few years. Ata dinner in London a few 
evenings ago a speaker had referred to this matter in the 
same way, and said that unless accountancy adapted itself 
to this changed economy, it would decline. He would like 
to tell the Minister, although he might not agree with 
the Minister in every respect, that Incorporated Account- 
ants would give every co-operation in whatever line of 
policy was decided upon by the responsible government 
of the country. The accountancy profession wanted to 
be of service in these days of national’ planning, and 
national economy. Mr. Laurie mentioned the question 
of responsibility, and it was curious that another speaker, 
a well-known K.C., had made a similar reference recently. 
This barrister indicated that responsibility was a sine qua 
non in the practice of accountancy. He could say without 
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hesitation that accountants were prepared to take responsi- 
bility, and assist. wherever they could. They were not 
afraid of responsibility, and therefore he would urge people 
connected with trade and commerce to take advantage of 
the professional services of accountants wherever they 
could. One word more he would add. The profession 
was often called upon in cases where honorary accountants 
were required. They were delighted as a body to be of 
assistance to hospitals and charitable organisations, but 
it often seemed as if the willing accountant were made the 
willing horse on these occasions. Therefore he would 
request those people calling upon honorary accountants 
to distribute their favours as widely as they could. He 
was pleased to hear Mr. Laurie say he did not regard 
accountants as parasites on industry. He would say 
without hesitation that those people who _ instructed 
accountants to act for them never had regrets. He was 
delighted to be in Ireland once more, especially since this 
would be the last time he would speak to them as Presi- 
dent of the Society. (Applause.) 

Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.B.E., M.A., Secretary of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, pro- 
posing ‘“‘ The Guests,” said that nowhere was the giving 
and receiving of hospitality better understood than in 
Dublin, and he was happy to offer the guests the cordial 
welcome of the Society of Incorporated Accountants in 
Ireland. Their guests were representative of the Govern- 
ment, the City, trade, commerce, and the professions. 
Mr. Lemass, the Minister for Industry and Commerce, 
impressed them by the earnestness with which he pleaded 
for Irish industry, and he was supported by Mr. R. F. 
Browne, the Chairman of the Free State’s Electrical 
Undertaking, and Mr. R. C. Ferguson, one of the Senior 
‘Officials of the Ministry of Commerce. To Mr. Cassleton 
‘Elliott, the other visitors from overseas, and himself 
it was a pleasure to meet again the Lord Mayor, whose 
untiring zeal in all that made for good will and the welfare 
of the people of Dublin had endeared him to all classes. 
The Port of Dublin was represented by Mr. Laurie, and 
the City’s Commerce by Mr. Anderson, President of the 
‘Chamber of Commerce. They in the profession of account- 

ancy knew how much the profession was dependent upon 
the business community, and to these representatives 
and the other distinguished guests present he extended a 
most cordial welcome to the dinner. It remained also 
for him to thank Mr. Butler and Mr. Collins for the services 
they rendered as lecturers to their students, and to express 

' also their appreciation of those who provided the enjoyable 
musical entertainment they had listened to. He was glad 
to know that one of the artistes, Mr. Mervyn Bell, was an 
Incorporated Accountant. Also he must thank their 
friends of the Press, who had been working hard, and he 
hoped they enjoyed the dinner. With the toast of ‘‘ The 
‘Guests’ he coupled the names of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, and Mr. Charles Laverty, of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 

The Lorp Mayor or Dus (Alderman Alfred 
Byrne), responding, said it afforded him an especial pleasure 
to welcome once more to their city their distinguished 
guests from overseas. He welcomed also their guests 
from the north and the south of Ireland. The Society 
did a wonderful work that night in bringing together the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce and the President 
of the Irish Branch from the North. He jointed heartily 
with the good wishes expressed by Mr. Lemass to their 
countrymen across the border. He sincerely expressed 
the hope that the prosperity they expected to see in the 
Irish Free State would be shared in Northern Ireland. 
There was a general belief that accountants had a lot of 
strings to their bow. He had often thought, indeed, that 

members of their profession would be eminently suitable 


for political life, they seemed to be on such good terms 
with all classes. He had even heard they could remain 
on good terms with their clients and the Revenue Authori- 
ties. (Laughter.) He would go further, and advise 
Mr. Lemass to have some accountants in the Diplomatic 
Service in these times of economic crises. As one inter- 
ested in housing and unemployment, he would like to ask 
some of his accountant friends why it was so difficult 
to get cheap money to build houses for the poor. He 
noticed Mr. Lemass said that the prosperity of the country 
depended upon the prosperity of the farmers, but they all 
knew that the farmers were badly off, and if the purchasing 
power of the farmers was not improved they would have 
a poor market for their home manufactured goods. In 
Dublin the municipal authorities had embarked upon a 
plan to provide houses for 2,000 families a year, but if 
they did not get cheap money those houses could not be 
built. There was an element in the country at the present 
moment trying to create disorder, and the greatest field 
they could have for fruit was the tenements of Dublin. 
The tenement people were good people—they were a great 
people—and he appealed to their Society and to others 
to show them how to get money at suitable terms that 
would enable them to give these people decent homes and 
much-needed employment. (Applause.) 

Mr. CuHar.Es H. Laverty, President of the Incorporated 
Law Society, who also responded, said functions of this 
kind were not only very enjoyable, but also served a very 
useful purpose. They made new friends at such gather- 
ings, and met men of different points of view. He might 
say without flattery that the plea of the Minister for co- 
operation in the Government’s economic plans was very 
well received. He was glad to say that the friendliest 
relations always existed between the legal profession 
and the profession of accountancy. They were closely 
allied, and took a keen interest in each other’s work. 

The toast of ‘“‘ The President’ was proposed by Mr. 
Joun J. HorcGan, Solicitor, and Mr. Boornsy suitably 
replied. 


PUBLIC AUDITORS 


Under the Friendly and Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts. 


The Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury have been pleased to appoint the 
following Incorporated Accountants to act as 
Public Auditors for Great Britain for the year 
ending December 31st, 1935, under the provisions 
of the Friendly Societies Act, 1896 (59 & 60 Vict., 
cap. 25), and the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, 1893 (56 & 57 Vict., cap. 39), viz :— 


Acock, R. G., 69, London Street, Norwich; Wayland 
Hall, Watton, Norfolk. 

Alban, F. J., C.B.E., Barclays Bank Chambers, Newport. 
Mon. 

Alexander, J. H., City Chambers, East Parade, Leeds : 
12, Gladstone Street, Cross Keys; York House. 
Blackwood (Mon.); Market Buildings, Ebbw Vale : 
15, Commercial Street, Pontypool. 

Allen, H. J., 37 Surrey Street, Sheffield. 

Amsdon, E. V., 22, Walbrook, E.C.4; 22, High Street, 
Hitchin ; 18, High Street, Beckenham. 

Anderson, L. A., 137, High Street, Brentwood. 


Andrews, E., 12, Abbey Square, Chester. 
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Antoine, B. W., Opposite Broadway Stations, Ealing, W.5. 
Armson, G. A., Bank House, 95, High Street, Lewisham, 
S.E.13 ; 58, Burnt Ash Lane, Bromley, Kent. 

Armstrong, J., 22, Station Road, Workington. 

Armstrong, J. W., Northern Assurance Buildings, 2, 
Collingwood Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Arnold, C., 27, Bodfor Street, Rhyl; 1, Record Street, 
Ruthin, Denbighshire ; 22, Vale Street, Denbigh. 

Arnold, F. V., Midland Bank Chambers, 153, North 
Street, Brighton ; Midland Bank Chambers, 6, West 
Street, Horsham; Flint House, 44, South Street, 
Chichester. 

Ashworth, W., 22, Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

Atkins, J. R., 76, Derby Street, Macclesfield ; 54, Lawton 
Street, Congleton. 


Baines, J. V., Curry’s Chambers, 115, High Street, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

Baker. W. B., 1, Silver Street, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Bardell, A. P., 36, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

Barker, A. E. S., 20, Church Street, West Hartlepool. 

a C. Perey, 55 and 57, Albert Road, Middles- 

rough. 

Bartfield, I., 91, Cookridge Street, Leeds. 

—_ R. Wilson, J.P., 24, Bridge Street, Newport, 

on. 

Baxter, C. F., National Provincial Chambers, High Street, 
Kettering. 

Bayliss, L. M., Garlett House, Leighton Buzzard ; Market 
Square, Buckingham ; 45, South Street, Chichester ; 
2a, Central Buildings, Bognor Regis ; 28a, Broadway, 
Littlehampton. 

Baylis, W. M., 16, Broad Street, Oxford. 

Beer, W. W., 17, Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

Benbow, L., Derngate House, 45, Derngate, Northampton. 

Benjafield, A. J., 28, Chamberlain Street, Wells, Somerset ; 
27, High Street, Glastonbury. 

Bennett, C. H., High Holborn House, High Holborn, 
W.C.1; 49, Cranbrook Road, Ilford. 

Bennett, D. H., 1114, High Street, Dovercourt. 

Bennett, H. O., 5, Opie Street, Norwich. 

Bicker, H. J., Exchange Buildings, Upper Hinton Road, 
Bournemouth. 

Binns, J., Exchange Buildings, Mirfield, Yorkshire. 

Black W. C., 147, High Street, Newport, I.0.W.; 17, 
ror Terrace, Southsea ; 57, High Street, Ventnor 
(1.0.W.). 

Blythen, S., O.B.E., Victoria Chambers, Long Eaton. 

Bolton, J. B., 42, Athol Street, Douglas, I.0.M. 

Bowen, G. Brinley, 22, Wind Street, Swansea. 

Braddy, C. W., 91, High Street, Winchester. 

Bradley, E. R., 584, Christchurch Road, Boscombe. 

Branson, R. M., Allen House, Newarke Street, Leicester. 

Brewer, A. H., 3, Wood Street, Queen Square, Bath. 

Broadbent, J. W., 34, Kensington Road, Oldham. 

Brodie, J. Paterson, Moor House, Moorland Road, Burslem, 

Brodie, R. M., 29, Scale Lane, Hull. 

Brown, E. T., Gresham Chambers, Lichfield Street, 
Wolverhampton ; Barclays Bank Chambers, Bilston. 

Bryant, A. C., 5, Pipe Lane, St. Augustine’s, Bristol. 

Buckle, C. D., 13, Cheapside, Bradford. 

Buckley, A. N., Union Chambers, 45 and 47, Commercial 


Street, Halifax. 
Bull, E., Bank Chambers, Devizes; 47, Market Place, 
Im Road, Gloucester. 


Warminster. 
Bullock, W., 94, 

Burgess, G. W., 14, St. Mary Axe, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.8. 


Bush, B., 18, Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Butler, J. 66, Albion Street, Leeds. 


campbell, D. E., 79, Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton. 

Carr, E. R., Stamford Bank Chambers, 10, Gallowtree 
Gate, Leicester. 

Carr, W., 27, Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Carter, E., County Chambers, King ‘Street, Wakefield. 


Cattell, W. C., Bank C High Street, Kettering. 

Cessford, J. C., 23, Albany Street, Edinburgh. 

Chadwick, A., 16, Bolton Street, Bury, Lancs. ; 8, Garden 
Street, Ramsbottom, Lancs. 

Chapman, J. A., 29, London Street, Fleetwood ; 2, Burton 
Street, Middleton. 

Charles, W. H., 3, Greenfield Villas, Llanelly. 

Chater, T. F., Argus Chambers, High Street, Rushden. 

Claridge, C. E., 16, Leeds Road, Bradford. 

Clark, W., County Bank Chambers, Bradshawgate, Leigh, 


Lancs. 

Clarke, F. N., 4, Pavilion Buildings, Brighton; Town 
Hall Chambers, Horsham. 

Clarke, S. W., 31, Castle Hill, Lancaster. 

Clarkson, P. D. J., 14, Winckley Square, Preston ; Kent’s 
Bank Road, Grange-over-Sands, Lancs. 

Clayton, W., Milton Chambers, Milton Street, Nottingham. 

Clinch, S. H., M.B.E., 52, Bedford Row, W.C.1 ; Hurdis 
House, Broad Street, Seaford, Sussex. 

Coates, F. W., 10, Albert Road, Middlesbrough ; 5, The 
Crescent, Redcar. 

— J., 3, East Port, Dunfermline ; 1a, Candleriggs, 

lloa. 

Coombs, T., Oxford Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 

Cooper, D., Old Colony House, South King Street, 
Manchester. 

Couzens, J. V., 3, Victoria Crescent, Bradford Road 
Junction, Portsmouth ; Lavant Street, Petersfield. | 

Cox, H. J., Cardiff Chambers, 4, Cardiff Road, Luton ; 
2, Vaughan Road, Harpenden, Herts. 

Cozens, L. J., 8, East Stockwell Street, Colchester. 

Crick, Miss F. G., Milton House, 38, Cowgate, Peter- 
borough ; 22, Station Street, Spalding ; North Road, 
Bourne. 

Crompton, W., 380-6, and 351-3, Produce Exchange, 

ing Ditch, Manchester. 

Crowe, S. E., 39, Park Square, Leeds. 

Crowther, E., 10, Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Cryer, F. J., 5, Princes Square, eastents ; Market Place, 
Ripon. 

Cryer, M. P., Old Bank Chambers, oe * 

Cunliffe, A. R., Station Buildings, 244 , Railway Street, 
Nelson. 


Daffern, T. W., O.B.E., 19-20, High Street, Coventry ; 
16, The Parade, Solihull, Warwick. 

Davey, H., 1, Crown Court, Wakefield. 

Davies, O. W., Market Chambers, High Street, Kidder-. 
minster. 

Davies, Trevor, 160, High Street, Camden Town, N.W.1. 

Davies, Tudor, Wyndham House, Bridgend ; Elias Road, 
Porthcawl. 

Davis, B. T., 110, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

Davis, R., 28, High Street, Swindon. 

Dixon, F., National Chambers, 4, Horsefair Street, 
Leicester. 

Downs, N. T., St. Peter’s Hill, Grantham. 

Dudbridge, J. S., 8, Lansdown, Stroud, Glos. 

Dudbridge, S., 8, Lansdown, Stroud, Glos. 

Duncan, D. C. N., Barclays Bank Chambers, 55, High 
Street, Grantham. 

Dunlop, R. T., 45, Renfield Street, Glasgow. 

Duthie, R. S., 36, Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

Dyer, S. A., 5, Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 


Eaves, W., 47, Mosley Street, Manchester ; County Bank 
Chambers, Chapel Street, Tyldesley. 

Ednie, A., 7, St. Paul’s Square, Bedford. 

Edwards, A. H., 22, High East Street, Dorchester. 

Edwards, C. E., Bank Buildings, Aberdare. 

Edwards, H., Cornhill Chambers, Christina Street, 
Swansea. 

Edwards, R. H., Bank Chambers, 26, Mosley Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Elliott, E. A., 11, Hornby Street, Heywood, Lancs. 

Entwisle, B., 8, Green Street, Radcliffe, Lancs. 

Evans, H. R., 17, George Street, St. Helens. 


Fearnhead, J., 20 and 22, High Street, Chorley, Lancs. 
Feist, H. J. B., 44, Rectory Grove, Leigh-on-Sea. 
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Ferneyhough, M. P., 6, Commerce Street, Longton, Staffs. ; 
13, Market Street, Hednesford, Staffs. 

Ferry, G. A., Prudential Chambers, 6-8, Bank Street, 
Carlisle. 

Fold-Emmans, R. J., 74, Broad Street, Teddington. 

Ford, W. J., 28, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

ee L., National Provincial Bank {Chambers, 
Batley. 

—, H., County Chambers, 6, Chestergate, Maccles- 

eld. 

Fortune, G. W., 26, Forrest Road, Edinburgh. 

Foster, S. E., 29, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 

Fox, F. W., 14, King Street, Leicester. 

Francis, S. L., Burlington Chambers, Union Street, 
Swansea. 

Freeborough, J. H., J.P., 25, Figtree Lane, Sheffield. 

Friend, A. H., 15, Alexandra Place, Newbridge, Mon. 

Fry, F. W., 27, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, E.C.4, 

Funnell, F. C., 104, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


Gair, — Chambers, Blackett Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Gait, A., 1, The Foundry Bridge, Abertillery. 

Gardiner, G. F. H., Barclays Bank Chambers, Scarborough. 

Gardiner, H., 14, Low Ousegate, York. 

— H. T. Gore, Gore House, Cawley Road, London, 

9. 

Gerrard, R., 71 and 73, Lee Lane, Horwich, Lancs. 

Girling, A. F. J., Eldon Buildings, 20, Eldon Street, 
Barnsley. 

Goulding, E. S., O.B.E., 19, Sweeting Street, Liverpool. 

Gowen, H. P., 7, Queen Street, Norwich ; The Square, 
Fakenham, Norfolk ; 13, Market Place, East Dereham, 

Grassam, J., 32, Alliance Avenue, Anlaby Road, Hull. 

Greenhalgh, T., Clifton Chambers, 23a, Clifton Street, 
Blackpool ; Williams Deacons Bank Chambers, St. 
Annes-on-Sea. 

Greenwood, A., Old Borough Chambers, 20, Bond Street, 
Dewsbury. 

Griffin, C. E. B., Corporation Buildings, Corporation 

one a aw Helens. . 

iffin, G. R., 7-8, Union Street, Birmingham. 

Griffith, F., Westmorland Chambers, Kendal. 

Griffith, R. O., 44, Cannon Street, Preston ; 40, Poulton 
Street, Kirkham. 

Groves, T. J., 14, Scarborough Street, West Hartlepool. 


Hackett, P. R., 36, Cannon Street, Birmingham. 

Hakim, G. J., 27, Botwell Lane, Hayes ; 42, Station Road, 
West Drayton. 

Hallett, A., Eleven, Hill Street, Wrexham, Denbigh. 

Hanson, F. W., Court Chambers, Jessop Street, Castleford, 
Yorks ; Chapel Lane, Kippax. 

Hargreaves, F., Bow Chambers, 55, Cross Street, Man- 
chester. 

Harper, C. E., 3-4, Clement’s Inn, W.C.2. 

Harris, H., 4, Middle Pavement, Nottingham. 

Harrison, C. D., Messrs. John Potter & Harrison, 22, 
Birley Street, Blackpool. 

Hayden, G. D., Market Place, Holt, Norfolk. 

Hayes, P. R., Midland Bank Chambers, High Street, 
Wrexham ; Compton House, Corwen, Merioneth. 

= G. S., Purdy’s Court, 844, High Street, King’s 


ynn. 
Hayward, T., 2, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 
Heatley, N. K., Temple Chambers, 33, Brazennose Street, 
Manchester. 
Henderson, A., 62, Cross Street, Fraserburgh. 
Henshall, J., 29, Eastgate Row North, Chester. 
Hepburn, A. E., Abford House, Wilton Road, Victoria 
Station, S.W.1. 
Hill, A. H., 8, Oxford Chambers, 12, St. Stephen Street, 
Bristol. 
Hirst, G. L., 8, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 
Hobbs, A. M., 64, Great Portland Street, W.1. 
Hodge, H., National Provincial Chambers, High Street, 
Kettering. . ; 
Hodgson, T., 4, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
wen): C. A., First Avenue House, High Holborn, 
C1. 


Hollows, R., 33a, King Street, Wigan. 

Holman, W. J., Bilbao House, 86. | New Broad Street, 
E.C.2. 

Holmes, H., 45, Ropergate End, Pontefract. 

Holmes, J. T. L., Midland Bank Chambers, Colwyn Bay. 

Homersham, Miss M. M., 41, George Street, Baker Street, 
W.1. 

Horsfield, A., Belgrave Place, 8, Manchester Road, Bury. 

Horsfield, H. A., Clough’s Buildings, 21, Forster Square, 
Bradford. 

Hort, J. H., 202, Stanley Road, Bootle. 

Hubbard, F. L., 41, Havelock Road, Hastings. 

Hudson, T., 16, Leeds Road, Bradford. 

Hustwick, W., 70, Kirkgate, Bradford. 


Ingram, A. J., Central Buildings, West Sunniside, Sunder- 
land. 


Jack, W. H., 49, Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Jenkins, W. R. L., 71, Bridge Street, Newport, Mon. 

Jennings, F., Borough Chambers, Neath; The Cross, 
Pontardawe. 

Jessap, C. T., M.B.E., Old Post Office Chambers, Skegness. 

John, A. S., Court Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Johnson, A. J., 35, Southgate Street, Winchester. 

Johnson, E. W., Arcade Chambers, Wigan. 

Johnson, S., 5, Lower Temple Street, Birmingham. 

Johnstone, W., 13, Church Street, Kidderminster. 

Jones, A. H., 14, Market Street, Carnarvon. 

Jones, E. Furnival, 17, St. Helen’s Place, E.C.3. 

Jones, H. B., 5, Philpot Lane, E.C.3 ; 102, Queen Strect, 
Maidenhead. 

Judge, W. A., High Street, Skipton. 


Keens, A. T., 45, High Street, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Keens, Sir Thomas, D.L., 11, George Street West, Luton ; 
Greenhill Chambers, 2, St. Anne’s Road, Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, Middlesex ; 69, High Street, Stony Stratford, 
Bucks ; 60, High Street, Newport Pagnell, Bucks ; 
15, Market Square, Buckingham ; 4, Tilehouse Street, 
Hitchin. 

Kenyon, F. T., Midland Bank Chambers, Penrith ; Main 
Street, Keswick. 

Keys, C., Atheneum Chambers, 71, Temple Row, Birming- 
ham; 821, High Street, West Bromwich. 

Kilby, F. L., 1, Park Street, Brighouse, Yorks. 

King, G. C., 106, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

Kirby, N. F., 48, Gainsborough Street, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

Kneale, H. E., St. George’s Chambers, 1, Athol Street, 
Douglas, Isle of Man ; Victoria Chambers, Parliament 
Street, Ramsey, Isle of Man. 


Lake, J., 9-12, Gower Chambers, Gower Street, Swansea. 

Lambert, W. E., 297, High Street North, East Ham, 
E.12. 

—, C., Camomile Street Chambers, Bishopsgate, 

i. =; % 

Larking, C. G., Invicta Chambers, Pudding Lane, Maid- 
stone. 

Larking, R. C., Commercial Chambers, Orford Place, 
Norwich. 

Lashmore, C. S., 2, Church Street, Cardiff. 

Law, E. I., A. & E. Law & Co., Kingscourt, Bridge Street, 
Walsall ; High Street, Northallerton. ; 

Lawrence, S., National Provincial Chambers, Park Street, 
Walsall. 

Lawson, G. R., Cheapside Chambers, Bradford. 

a o Barclays Bank Chambers, North Street, 
Keighley. 

Lazenby, H., Wilson’s Chambers, 7, Greek Street, Leeds. 

Leah, H. B., 9, Warren Street, Stockport. 

Lee, aa Balmoral Chambers, Cloth Hall Street, Hudders- 

eld. 

Leech, W. L., 102, Friar Gate, Derby ; Hall Place Cham- 
bers, Spalding ; High Street, Uttoxeter. 

Lentell, C. I., Kingsway, Fore Street, Seaton, Devon. 

Ling, W. A. J., 3-4, Great Winchester Street, E.C.2. 

Liversidge, H. G., Imperial Buildings, Rotherham. 

Lloyd, J. T., 68, Fore Street, Trowbridge. 

Lloyd, W., Priory Buildings, Priory Street, Dudley, 

Worcs. 
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Lloyd-Roberts, J., Public Audit Offices, 2, Church Street, 
Carnarvon ; ‘“‘ Cemlyn,” Harlech, Merioneth. 

Lock, F. J., Northbank House, Clarendon Road, Watford. 

Lomax, H., 83, Bridge Street, Manchester. 

Loveridge, A., 40, Hoghton Street, Southport. 

Lowe, J. T., Yorkshire Penny Bank Chambers, 7, Strick- 
landgate, Kendal, Westmorland. 


McCutcheon, R. T., 113, St. Vincent Street, ae, SS 

McDonald, T. w., 98, Palmerston Road, W: Green 
London, N.22. 

Macintyre, A., 12, Barncluith Road, Hamilton. 

McMurray, J. C., National Bank Buildings, Kilmarnock. 

Mahon, F., 4-5, Oriental Chambers, Doncaster. 

Mair, A. J., 5, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 

Marshall, R. N., 109a, Mortimer Street, Herne Bay, 
Kent ; Town Hall Chambers, Westgate-on-Sea, Kent ; 
88, High Street, Broadstairs; 1, Albion Road, 


n. 
Mason, E. H., 9, Clarence Street, Cheltenham. 
Mawson, J. D., 51, Boileau Road, Ealing, W.5. 
mK 62, Oxford Street, W.1; Richmond 
" r Regis. 
Merchant, H. A., 48, Uxbri Road, , W.5; 25, 
Broadway, Southall, iddlesex ; 75, High Street, 
Metcalfe, S., 28, Church Lane, Pu 
Milford, C. A., Cheapside, Settle, Yorks. 
Millman, H. T., Allen House, Newarke Street, Leicester. 
Mills, F. W. T., 6, Priory Place, Doncaster; 167, High 
Street, Scunthorpe. 
Milne, R., 68, Bath Street, G % 
Miskin, A., 8, Portland Street, Southampton. 
Moffat, F.. 126, High Street, Falkirk. 
Moger, J. R., Martins Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton, 


mn S., ‘15, Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

a. Ne R., 51-52, Broad Street, Newtown, North 

M E. C., Crown Chambers, Market Street, Newtown, 
Mon 


tgomery. 
Mortimer, A. G., Prudential Buildings, 189, Hoe Street, 
Walthamstow, E.17. 
Moss, J., 28, Queen Street, Albert Square, Manchester. 
Moulton, P. ’A., 21, Regent Street, Barnsley. 
Moustardier, M., 69, Downs Road, choten, E.5; 50, 
Castle Road, Southsea. 
Mullens, G. G., 49, Station Road, Port Talbot. 


Naylor, R. O., 19, Albert Road, Morecambe ; !The School 
House, Tebay. 
Neill, A., Westminster Bank Chambers, 196 and 198, 
Street, Stoke N: nm, N.16. 
‘Nelson, C. Hewetson, J.P., 43, Castle — Liverpool. 
Nicholson, J., 185, High Street, Lincoln ; Market Rasen, 


Nicholson, J. S., Yorkshire Penny Bank Chambers, 70, 
Otley Shipley. 
Norfolk, W. J., 15, Colne Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 


Oates, G. G., 4 and 5, Oriental Chambers, Doncaster. 
Oldfield, J. W ., Caldene Avenue, Mytholmroyd, Yorks. 
Oldfield, Wo 43, Gallowtree Gate, Leicester. 

Oldman, A. S., 27, North Albert Street, Fleetwood, Lancs. 
Oxley, H., 22, Regent Street, Barnsley. 


Page, J. 7 May Buildings, 51, North John Street, 


Palmer, A. J., 5, West Street, Fareham, Hants. 

Palmer, E. H., Generul Buildings, Bridlesmith Gate, 
Nottingham. 

Paterson, James, 13, Hamilton Street, Greenock; 18, 
Castle Street, Rothesay, Bute. 

Payne, C. C., 6, Market Place, North Walsham, Norfolk ; 
Red Lion Street, Aylsham. 

a H., 8 and 9 , Martin Lane, Cannon Street, 
E.C.4. 


Pearce, E. E., 20, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 
Pearce, M. E. J., 102, h Street, Poole, Dorset. 
Pearson, W., 5, ‘Godwin treet, Bradford, Yorks. 


Pearson-Griffiths, J., Merthyr House, James Street, 
Cardiff. 


Pellatt, A. P., 26, Cheriton Place, Folkestone ; 132, High 
Street, Hythe, Kent. 
Petrie, J. McR., Martins Bank Buildings yx. 
Pettitt, S. R., Lloyd’s Bank Chambers, 45-47 Christ- 
= church Roed, = 
tts 126 Imore Row, Birmingham; High 
Street, Princes End, Tipton. 
Pocock, B. G., 90, Leith Mansions, Maida Vale, W.9. 
Pratt, A. J. S., 102, Victoria Road North, Portsmouth. 
Pratt, H. W., 608, Oxford Street Wellingborough. 
Prior, F. A, A.,, General Buildings, Bridlesmith Gate, Notting- 


Procter, S., County Bank Chambers, 41, Burnley Road, 
Padiham, Lancs. 
r= E., 19, Carlton Chambers, High Street, Newport, 
on. 
Pulsford, E. G., 233, High Street, Poole ; Station Road, 
Broadstone Dorset. 


Rawlinson, E. B., Netherwood Chambers, 14, Manor 
Row, Bradford. 
Rees, W. H. S., 1, Charlesville Place, Neath ; 1, Hamilton 
Terrace, Milford Haven. 
— = W.., Prudential Buildings, New Street, Hudders- 
e 
ids, J. W., 49, Bank Street, Bradford. 
Rhodes, Zz 31, Manor Row, Bradford. 
Rhodes, W. H., Prudential Chambers, 10, Grey Friars, 
Leicester. 
Riches, E. J., 12, Bank Street, Norwich ; Hamilton House, 
Church Street, Cromer. 
° R., Crown Buildings, Loseby Lane, 


Riddle, J. S., Midland Bank Chambers, Bridge Street, 

a 

—, H., 14, Park Square, Leeds ; Layton Road, Rawdon, 

r. Leeds ; Tinshill Lane, Horsforth, Nr. Leeds. 

Ritchie, P. G., 49, Bath Street, G 

Robathan, P. E., Imperial Buil Mount Stuart 
Square, Cardiff. 

Rodger, T., 29, Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rogerson, C. E., York House, 12, York Street, Manchester. 

Rollinson, C. E, Westgate Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

Ross, G., 31, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

Rowland, F. S., 90, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on- 

Ruscoe, B., Old Post Office Chambers, Ludlow ; 
Mansion, St. Mary’s Street, Shrewsbury. 

Russell, P. W. G., 1, St. Martins, Leicester. 

Russell, W. G. A., Ruskin Chambers, 191, Corporation 
Street, Birmingham. 

Ryland, H. C., 18 Defoe Avenue, Kew Gardens, 
Surrey. 

oi. C. S., 5, Cecil Square, Margate ; 36, High Street, 


amsgate 
Schofield, A., 16 and 17, East Parade, Leeds. 
Scotter, a Ferres Chambers, 22, Whitefriargate, Hull. 
—s 4 B., Imperial Chambers, 43, New Street, Hudders- 
e 
Shepherd, J. W., C.B.E., 78, King Street, Manchester. 
Shepherd, W. A., 50, Tredegar Street, Risca, Mon. 
Sievwright, W. B., 8, Kinnoull Street, Perth. 
Simmonds, H. J., 1, "‘Tremadoc Road, = S.W.4. 
Sinclair, G. N., Prudential Chambers, 
Singleton, J. T., Grosvenor Chambers, y= Street, 


Slater, H., lll House, Hobson Street, Cambridge ; 
Primrose House, High Street, Newmarket. 

Slater, J. T., 11, Queen Street, Oldham. 

Sleeman, A. W., 10, Northampton Place, Swansea. 

Slipper, R. A., Bridgeway House, Hammersmith Bridge 
Road, W.6; 215, High Street, Hounslow. 

Smith, H., British Dominions House, 30, Cross Street, 


r. 
Smith, W., 56, London Road, N., Lowestoft. 
Snow, W. Keller, 55, Quarry Street, Guildford ; 4, Carfax, 
Horsham, Sussex. 
Soddy, R. 8 55, Gildredge Road, Eastbourne. 
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Sparrow, G. W., Prudential Chambers, Grey Friars, 
Leicester. 

Spicer, R. C., 5, Bank Plain, Norwich. 

Stables, H. C., Dale Road, Matlock. 

Stacey, W. H., 14, Lynn Road, Ely ; 2a, Whiting Street, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

Starkie, R. E., Greek Street Chambers, Leeds. 

Stembridge, P. G., Town Hall, Droitwitch Spa. 

— C. T., Post Office Chambers, Pontllanfraith, 

on. 

Stephenson, Joseph, O.B.E., Queen Street Chambers, 
Peterborough ; Queens Chambers, Bargate, Boston ; 
Portland Chambers, Market Place, Spalding; 22, 
Castlegate, Newark-on-Trent ; Broadway, St. Ives, 
Hunts. ; 5, Red Lion Square, Stamford; 1, Grays 
Lane, March; 30, High Street, Huntingdon; Park 
Street, Chatteris; Barclays Bank Chambers, 81, 
High Street, Scunthorpe; Market Chambers, St. 
Neots, Hunts; 13, Market Place, Brigg ; Foresters 
Hall, Long Sutton ; The Bulwarks, Brecon. 

Storey, R. G., 8, Oxford Chambers, 12, St. Stephen 
Street, Bristol. 

Sturges, H. v7 1, Guildhall Chambers, 31, Basinghall 


Sunderland, W., Craven Bank Chambers, North Street, 
Keighley. 


Tamplin, J., Westgate Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

Tessier, A. N., 279, Borough High Street, S.E.1. 

Thomas, D. B., Post Office Chambers, Merthyr Tydfil ; 
Bryn Taf Offices, {Treharris. 

Thompson, J. W., 21, Henry Street, Keighley 

Thomson, J., The Crescent, 115, Drake Street, Rochdale, 


Lancs. 

Thomson, R. C., Meadow House, 64, Reform Street, 
Dundee. 

Thornley, J. C., Central Chambers, 1, Norfolk Street, 
King’s Lynn; High Street, Hunstanton. 

Towers, A. C., 15, Guildhall Road, Northampton. 

Townsend, H., 4, The Broadway, N.8. 

Tullett, W., Market Place, Darlington. 

Tunbridge, S. T., 6, South Quay, Great Yarmouth. 


Tyler, G. H., Central House, 75, New Street, Birmingham. . 


Vizard, L., 2, Clarence Parade, Cheltenham. 
Vizard, L. N., 2, Clarence Parade, Cheltenham. 


Walker, G. H., 37, Southgate, Halifax. 

Walker, Percy H., 4, Park Place, Cardiff; The Arcade, 
Cowes, I.0.W. 

Walker, R. B., 1, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

Walker, W., 36, Park Square, Leeds. 

Wallace, W. D., 48, Loughborough Road, Kirkcaldy. 

Wallis, S. I., 3, King John’s Chambers, Bridlesmith Gate, 
Nottingham. 

Walters, W. L. J., Masonic Chambers, Gillingham, Dorset ; 
Market Square, Sturminster Newton. 

Walters, W. T., Middle Street, Yeovil. 

Walton, A., 7, South Parade, Leeds. 

Walton, N. H., Midland Bank Chambers, Sunderland. . 

Ward, A., Martins Bank Chambers, 25, Sunbridge Road, 
Bradford. 

Wareing, J., 11, Chapel Street, Preston. 

Warmington, W. H., Overbury, Tewkesbury. 

Warren, R., 3, Victoria Place, Haverfordwest ; 28, High 


Street, Cardigan. 
— A., County Buildings, 4, Cannon Street, Man- 
chester. 


Watson, O. A., 10, Peacock Lane, Leicester. , 

Watts, Miss E., 77, Chandos House, Palmer Street, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

— oe ** Melrose House,” St. Sampson’s Square, 

ork. 

Webb, E., 34, Grand Parade, Brighton. 

Wells, C. H., Independent Buildings, 21, Fargate, Sheffield. 

West, H. W., Bank House, 618, Romford Road, Manor 
Park, E.12. 

. White, A. M., Erskine Chambers, 15, Grainger Street 
West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

White, E. G., Bank Chambers, Lammas Street, Car- 
marthen. 


White, J. C., 172, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 

White, P., M.B.E., 6, Sussex Terrace, Princess Square, 
Plymouth. 

Whiting, W. F., Bridge Buildings, Nene Quay, Wisbech ; 
Market Place, March. 

Williams, E. Clarke, 65, Oxford Street, Whitstable. 

Williams, E. J., Exchange Buildings, 14, Lowther Street, 
Carlisle. 

Williams, E. K., Marldon Chambers, 30, North John Street, 
Liverpool. 

Williams, G. R., 19, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 

Williamson, J. H., Booth Street Chambers, Ashton-under- 


Lyne. 

Wilson. F. O., British Dominions House, 30, Cross Street, 
Manchester. 

Windle, R. S., Midland Bank Chambers, Barnoldswick. 

Witty, Richard A., 7, Union Court, Old Broad Street, 
E.C.2 


Wolstenholme, E. J., Crown Chambers, 36, Yorkshire 
Street, Rochdale. 

Wood, D., M.B.E., 73, Windsor Avenue, Hillingdon, 
Middlesex. 

Wood, H., 179, Dock Street, Newport, Mon. 

Woolley, F., J.P., 8 and 10, Portland Terrace, 
Southampton. 


Yates, J., 11, Mill Street, Warrington. 
Yearsley, A., 27, Brazennose Street, Manchester. 


District Societies of Fncorporated 
Accountants. 


LIVERPOOL. 

The Mayor of Chester (Councillor J. H. Laybourne) 
presided at a meeting of the Liverpool District Society 
held at Chester on December 13th, on the occasion of a 
lecture on ‘“ Law in Daily Life,” by Mr. Bertram B. 
Benas, Barrister-at-law. A members’ dinner was held 
following the lecture, those present including Major E. S. 
Goulding (President of the Liverpool Society), the Mayor 
of Chester, Mr. Benas, Mr. H. A. Johns (H.M. Inspector 
of Taxes), Mr. F. L. Parr (Chairman of the Chester Cham- 
ber of Trade), Mr. James White (City Accountant), and 
Mr. W. J. Davies (Assistant Official Receiver for Chester). 


At a joint meeting of the Liverpool Society and of the 
Liverpool Institute of Bankers, held on January 25th, an 
address on International Trade and International Agree- 
ments was delivered by Dr. W. H. Coates, LL.B., B.Sc., 
an Examiner to the Parent Society. The President of the 
Liverpool Society (Major E. S. Goulding, O.B.E.) was in 
the chair. 


Following the meeting, a Members’ Dinner was held at 
the Constitutional Club, the guests including Dr. Coates, 
Mr. H. A. Patience (President of the Liverpool Institute 
of Bankers), Mr. J. M. Furniss (General Manager of Martins 
Bank), Dr. A. Fleck (Managing Director of the General 
Chemical Group of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.), 
Mr. A. C. Turner (Agent of the Bank of England), Mr. 
W. H. Bown (Lloyds Bank), Mr. H. R. Harmer (Midland 
Bank), Mr. Henry Hughes (National Provincial Bank), 
and Mr. F. W. Foley (Westminster Bank, Hon. Secretary 
of Liverpool Institute of Bankers). 


MANCHESTER. 

A well-attended meeting of the Incorporated Account- 
tants’ Society of Manchester and District was held in the 
Central Library on January 18th. Mr. Edgar Lust- 
garten, Barrister-at-Law, gave the members an interesting 
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and amusing talk entitled ‘“‘ Reflections upon Advocacy.” 
He said that cross-examination was more important than 
eloquence. The chief danger was the unexpected answer 
to a simple question. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
CARDIFF AND District STUDENTS’ SECTION. 


There was a large attendance at a meeting of the 
Cardiff and District Students’ Section on January 10th. 
The proceedings took the form of a Mock Shareholders’ 
Meeting, and the following, among others, took part: 
Mr. Noel Cliffe, A.S.A.A., Chairman of Directors ; Mr. 
J. T. Jones (Technical), Mr. Haydn Williams, A.S.A.A. 
(Sales), and Mr. A. G. Pallot, Directors ; Mr. K. S. Wil- 
liams, A.S.A.A., Auditor; Mr. D. R. Carston, Auditor’s 
Articled Clerk ; Mr. J. Alum Evans, Secretary ; Mr. R. R. 
Davies, AS.A.A., and Mr. B. S. Horspool, A.S.A.A., 
representing Shareholders. 

The company was named Folti Mine, Limited. The 
Technical Director explained the various faults in the mine. 
Severe criticism was levelled at the directors and officers 
of the company for the unsatisfactory financial position. 
The annual general meeting was followed by a meeting of 
shareholders to consider certain offers made by the 
directors with a view to purchasing the shares of the 
company. 

The proceedings, as well as being interesting and some- 
times amusing, proved most instructive to the students 
present. 

On the proposition of Mr. K. V. Stephens, A.S.A.A., 
those responsible for the arrangements (especially Mr. 
J. T. Jones, who had drawn up the accounts) were cor- 
dially thanked for their services. 


, —————__________________________ 


Changes and Remobals. 


Messrs. Alex Aiken & Carter, National Bank Bui 
Simmonds Street, Johannesburg, inform us that a 
have taken into partnership Mr. A. S. Aiken, Incorporated 
Accountant. The name of the firm will be unchanged. 


Mr. H. S. Bentley, Incorporated Accountant, has 
commenced to practise at 36-40, Glasshouse Street, Regent 
Street, London, W.1, and Chipstead, under the style of 
H. S. Bentley & Co. 


Mr. Michael Berman, Incorporated Accountant, has 
taken into partnership Mr. S. Emdin. The practice will be 
carried on under the name of Michael Berman, Emdin 
& Co., Liberal Life Buildings, Cape Town. 


Messrs. Duart-Smith, Baker & Price, Albion House, 
King Street, Gloucester, intimate that they have taken 
into partnership Mr. W. S. Morgan, Chartered Accountant. 
The name of the firm will be unchanged. 


Messrs. Hurdman & Cranstoun, 350, Madison Avenue, 
New York, have admitted into partnership Mr. G. C. 
Hurdman and Mr. H. R. Caffyn. 


Messrs. F. P. Leach & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
announce a change of address to Severn House, 25, 
Upper Maudlin Street, Bristol. 


Mr. E. W. Longhurst has entered into partnership with 
Mr. G. W. Welch. The practice will be carried on under 
the style of Longhurst & Welch, Incorporated Accountants, 
at Portland House, 73, Basinghall Street, London, E.C., 
and 65, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


Mr. A. Macdonald, Incorporated Accountant, has com- 
menced to practise at 4, King Street, Thorne, "under the 
style of A. Macdonald & Co. 


Mr. H. W. Pratt announces that he has taken into 
partnership Mr. Hector H. Pollard. They will practise 
under the style of H. W. Pratt, Pollard & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, at Oxford Street, Wellingborough. 


Mr. John B. Preston, Incorporated Accountant, has 
commenced to practise at Aqua House, 24, Old Steine, 
Brighton. 


Mr. J. W. Reynolds, Incorporated Accountant, has 
taken into partnership Mr. Jack Whitaker, Incorporated 
Accountant, and Mr. C. V. Howard. The practice will 
be continued under the style of J. W. Reynolds & Son at 
49, Bank Street, Bradford. 


Messrs. Alfred Shankland & Son, Incorporated Ac- 
countants, Cardiff, inform us that the address of their 
Barry office is now 7, Tynewydd Road. 


Messrs. W. G. Stephens & Co., Incorporated Ac- 
countants, announce that they have removed their 
offices from Walter House, Strand, to 7, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. 


Mr. E. J. C. Swaysland, Incorporated Accountant, 
has commenced practice in partnership with Mr. E. Boden, 
Chartered Accountant. They will practise under the style 
of Boden, Swaysland & Co., at 601-602, Grand Buildings, 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 


Frauds on Traders. 


The British Federation of Wholesale Confectioners 
passed the following resolution at a meeting held at 
Bristol last week :— 

“That in the opinion of this meeting the Bank- 
ruptey Acts of 1914-26 require revision to avoid 
frequently recurring frauds perpetrated by fraudulent 
debtors on creditors of the trading community of 
this country, and calls on creditors and the National 
Government to set up a representative committee 
to inquire into and report upon such remedial 
measures as may be necessary to prevent fraudulent 
and dishonest practices. 


Scottish Notes. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Edinburgh City Chamberlain. 

On the recommendation of the Rt. Hon. Sir William 
J. Thomson, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Mr. John D. 
Imrie, M.A., F.S.A.A., City Chamberlain, has been added 
to the Commission of the Peace for the County of the 
City of Edinburgh. 


Scottish Office. 

A branch of the Scottish Office was opened on 21st 
ult. at 28, Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, to be known 
as the “ office of the Secretary of State for Scotland,” 
and will be under the charge of an Assistant Secretary of 
the Scottish Office. Mr. David Milne has been appointed. 
The new arrangement will facilitate consultation between 
the Department and local officials. It is intended that 
the Edinburgh office should undertake administrative 
work in connection with a number of specified subjects. 


Company Promoting in Scotland. 

In 1934 there were 579 joint stock companies, with a 
total capital of £4,489,860, registered in Scotland. These 
figures represent a record of the busiest year experienced 
in company promoting on this side of the Border since 
the “* boom ” period which followed the War, being twenty 
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more than in 1933, when the total was the highest since 
1920. The vast majority of the registrations related to 
companies of a private nature, and in so far as company 
promoting can an indication of increasing trade con- 
fidence, figures may be considered highly satisfactory. 


Scottish Savings Banks. 

In connection with the centenary of the Airdrie Savi 
Bank, one of the four Savings Banks in Scotland, under 
an Act passed in 1819, entitled an “‘ Act for the Protection 
of Banks for Savi in Scotland”, several interesting 
facts are recalled. o of the founders of the Bank 
were the grandfather and the father of the present 

t, Sir James Knox, Lord-Lieutenant of Lanark- 
shire. Locally the bank has been known as “ Knox’s 
Bank.” It was in 1810 that through the Rev. Henry 
Duncan, D.D., minister of the parish of Ruthwell, 
Dumfriesshire, the modern system of savings banks 
came into being, and spread with remarkable rapidity in 
Scotland, England, Ireland, and also to the Continent. 

In England and Scotland legislation was passed con- 
trolling the banks’ funds. Statutes passed in 1817 
provided that the funds of every Savings Bank in England 
and Ireland must be lodged with the National Debt Com- 
missioners. Scotland, however, at that time refused to 
accept these terms, and so strong was the opposition to 
the proposal to extend the English system to Scotland 
that the Government dropped it. Other legislation 
followed, however, and an Act of 1835 gave an option to 
existing banks either to adopt the provisions of the 
English Act or remain under the Act of 1819. Four 
Scottish Savings Banks have elected to retain their in- 
dependence of Government control, namely, Airdrie and 
Greenock, both of which have had very successful histories 
of over a century, and also the much smaller banks in 
Dumfries and Lockerbie, which have been equally 
successful. 


Entertaining Expenses. 

A resolution passed by a private family company in 
Glasgow controlling a number of tobacconist shops, which, 
inter alia, authorised payment to two of the directors of 
£260 each per annum in name of entertaining expenses, 
and payment to these directors by way of remuneration 
of 80 per cent. of the profits accruing to the company from 
libraries installed in the shops of the company, was 
challenged by a brother of the two defenders. The 
resolution was passed at an extraordinary general meeting. 

Lord Wark, in his opinion, said that there was evidence 
that the largest firms of wholesale and retail tobacconists 
in Britain had recently instituted libraries in their shops. 
He did not think it unreasonable to assume that this new 
department would add to the duties of the managing 
directors. As regards the entertaining expenses, the 
notion of entertaining persons who were selling goods to 
the company appeared at first sight a strange one, and it 
was even more ing to be told that an entertainment 
allowance was desirable to enable the managing directors 
to patronise restaurants, picture houses, clubs and dance 
halls which were customers of the company—that was to 
say, to entertain themselves in the establishments of the 
customers of the company. In the state of the evidence, 
his Lordship was entithe to say that it was a view which 
no man could honestly hold that such expenditure might 
be for the benefit of the company. 

Lord Wark was, however, of opinion that the resolution 
complained of was not, in any of its branches, or as a 
whole, one as to which the Court could interfere with a 
decision of a majority in number and value of the 
shareholders. 


The Late Mr. A. E. Woodington. 

Many of the Scottish members will learn with regret 
of the death of Mr. A. E. Woodington, for many years 
Chairman of the Examination and Membership Com- 
mittee, and for a term President of the Society. Mr. 
Woodington took the place of Mr. Stanhope Pitt, then 
President of the Society, at the annual meeting of the 
Scottish Branch in 1924. Mr. Pitt had arranged to 


address the Scottish members, but was unavoidably 
prevented from travelling north through illness. In the 
course of an interesting address Mr. Woodington said he 
found the Scottish Council very zealous in upholding the 
Society’s interests in Scotland. He could assure them 
that Scottish interests did not suffer in the hands of Mr. 
Paterson, the Scottish Secretary, whose persistency before 
the Council in London on Scottish matters left nothing 
to be said. 


Potes on Legal Cases. 


[The abbreviations at the end of each of the refer 
to the following law reports, where full reports of the case 
may be found. The Law Reports and other reports are 
cited with the year and the Division, e.g. (1925) 2 K.B. :— 

T.L.R., Times Law Reports ; The Times, The Times 
Newspaper; L.J., Law Journal; L.J.N., Law Journal 
Newspaper ; L.T., Law Times ; L.T.N., Law Times 
Newspaper ; S.J., Solicitors’ Journal ; W.N., Weekly 
Notes ; 3.C., Session Cases (Scotland) ; S.L.T., Scots 
Law Times ; 1.L.T., Irish Law Times ; J.P., Justice of 
the Peace (England) ; L.G.R., Knight’s Local Govern- 
ment Reports ; B. & C.R., Bankruptcy and Company 
Cases. 


COMPANY LAW 


In Re South-East Lancashire Insurance Company, 
Limited. 
Statutory Deposit. 

Where a company carrying on a motor vehicle insurance 
business goes into liquidation, the sum deposited by the 
company under the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, as 
amended by the Road Traffic Act, 1930, forms part of 
the general assets of the company available for all its 
ereditors. 

(C.A.: 1934, 51 T.L.R., 143.) 


EXECUTORSHIP LAW AND TRUSTS 


Inland Revenue Commissioners v. Raphael. 
Operative Part. 

The House of Lords held that where the operative words 
of a document are clear and unambiguous, they cannot be 
controlled, modified, or qualified by recitals as to intention. 

(H.L. ; 1984, W.N., 230.) 


INSOLVENCY 


In Re Lovegrove. 
Bill of Sale. 

Farwell (J.) held that an agreement purporting to be 
tur das anls anh oandene of atte weak oO aah eeteeed 
into for the purpose only of securing a loan is within the 
Bills of Sale Acts. 

(Ch. ; 1935, L.J.N., 9.) 


REVENUE 


Stewart v. Lyons. 
Income Tax and Valuation. 

The Court of Appeal held that any valuation by a person 

of skill appointed to value premises for income tax pur- 

under sect. 138 of the Income Tax Act, 1918, did 
not take the place of the determination of the value to 
be made by the Commissioners, whose duty it is to hear 
and determine an appeal under assessment. 

In the course of that determination, power is given to 
the Commissioners to appoint a person of skill, but the 
annual value is to be determined, not by that valuation, 
but in accordance with it. Further, a valuation without 
regard to the rules for ascertaining the annual value of 
premises laid done in Schedule A could not be said to be 
a valuation at all within the meaning of sect. 158. 

(C.A. ; 1985, L.J.N., 8.) 
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